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“IN THE MIDST OF LIFE”—TWO SCHOOLBOYS WHO WERE KILLED IN THE GREAT RAILWAY ACCIDENT IN YORKSHIRE 


A 1 ani i ilw sh none were sadder than the deaths of the twins, Adrian Kinloch and A. J_ Kinloch, who were on their way 
Cha ee Bee oe ret aaiuradtalds Colleges Berkshire. They were the sons of the Hon. Sheriff-Substitute Kinloch of Perth ; 
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Managing Director, ARTHUR COLLINS. 


“TA E<WHITESCAT.Y 
TWICE DAILY, at 1.30 and 7.30. BOX OFFICE OPEN ALL DAY. 


MPERIAL THEATRE. 


Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8, Shakespeare's Historical Play, 
KING HENRY THE FIFTH. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY, at 2. 
Box Office, 10 to 10. Telephones, 3193 and 3194 Gerrard. 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


MoE COLLS20 eM. 


Trafalgar Squir2 end of St. Martin's Lane. 
FOUR PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 12-noon, 3 p.m., 6 p.m., end g p.m. 
Boxes, £2 2s. and £1 1s.; other seas, 4s., 3S., 2S., 18., and 6d. 
All seats in all parts numbered and reserved. 
COLISEUM BOOKING OFFICES open DAILY from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Stamped addressed envelopes siculd accompany all postal application~ for seats. 
Telegrams: ‘Coliseum, London." Telephone No. 7541 Gerard. 


HE LYCEUM, STRAND. TWICE NIGHTLY. at 6.30 and g. 
Matinees WepNEspays and SaTurpays at 2.2. 
THE LYCEUM OPERATIC COMPANY in selections from ‘‘ FAUST," 
characters by Mdlle. VAN Parrys, Mons. Rey, Mons. ANSALDI, 
Mdlle. Lyp1a Nervit, Mons. DarpiGNnac. 
Av. LAwrENcE, Mimetic Comedian. 
MICHELE AND SaNnbRO, Equilibristic Tumblers. 
tHE CATTANEOS, Eccentric Acrobats. 
Epwarp F. Reynarp, America's Ereuiler Venttiloquist and his Famous Mechanical 
Figures. 
Watton and Miss ELA Marvellous Dog Show. 
Tuos. E. Finecvas, Inimitable Singer of Character Negro Ditties. 
JosePHINE CasaBont, Premier Danseuce. 
ANIMATED Pictures, Amusing and Instructive. 
THe Harmony Four, Harmony and Humour. 
BrowninG and Watty, Acrobatic and Strong Teeth Act. 
Sraic's Motor Sensation, Looping the Aerial C rele, Motor Racing in Mid-Air on 
the Bottomless Track. 
Box Office open 10 to 10. Telephone 7618 Gerrard. 
Prices :—Private Boxes, 21/- and 31/6; Orchestra Stails, 3/-, Reserved; Dress 
Circle. Reserved; Pit, 1/-; Gallery, 6d. Chiidren half-price to all parts, all 
performances Tuomas Barrasrorp, Managing Director. 


16th Edition. Cloth, 1s. 6d. Of all Bocksellers. 


THE DIETETIC CURE OF OBESITY. 


(‘“Foops FOR THE FaArt."”) 
By N. E. YORKE-DAVIES, Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, 
London, &c. 

Part I.—Contents: Evils of Corpulency. Dangerous Conditions due to Corpulency, 
such as Weak Heart, Dropsy, Apoplexy, Gout, &c. Diet the only Safe and Permanent 
Cure of any age. Quack Medicines, Acids, Purgatives dangerous and useless. Evils 
of Over-eating and Sedentary Habits. Food in its Relation to Work, Exercise, &c., &c. 

Parts II., I11., 1V., V.—Dietetics of Obesity, Stimulants in Corpulency and Gout, 


Exercise, &c. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 

The Morning Advertiser says: “ This little book should be carefully read, not only by 
those who are stout, but also by those in whom inc.pient corpulency has manifested 
itself.”” 

St. Stephen's Review says:—‘‘ The only practical treatise we have seen on this 
subject, written by a man who has had many years’ experience." 

Liverpool Post says:—‘' A very sensible book ; shows kow a healthy condition is to 
be maintained or regaincd."” 

Lonbon: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 


Paper Cover, 1s. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 

as follows: Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 

weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 

OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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IN SEVEN PARTICULARS 


“CASSELL’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND,” says a leading journal, is 
unapproached. /7s/ly, it covers the entire period of our history 
from the time these Islands were inhabited by the Ancient 
Britons. Secondly, it embodies the results of all modern historical 
research into the religious, the moral, the intellectual, the social, 
the economical, and the political condition of the people at 
different periods. Zhérd/), it is as full of details as it needs be. 
Fourthly, it is popularly written. /7/¢//), it is profusely illustrated 
with woodcuts which help the reader to a clearer understanding 


of the text. S¢r¢A/y, it is thoroughly trustworthy, being accurate 


in its statement of facts and commendably impartial in its 
reasonings. Seventh/y, it is cheap. The narrative, which em- 


bodies the latest resulis of modern research, is elegantly and 
entertainingly written ; while the engravings, which are multi- 
tudinous in number and picturesque in effect, are strictly illustrative 


of the text, and historically and archwologically correct. 
The Standard says :— 


“The most interesting, instructive, and entertaining history 


of our country which has yet seen the light is ‘CASSELL’S 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND.’” 
PART l. 
EMPIRE EDITION OF 


CASSELL’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


containing a Series of Rembrandt Photogravure Plates 


NOW READY, PRICE 6d. NET, of the 


expressly prepared for this edition, New Maps in Colour 
and Additional 2,000 
Illustrations. 


Coloured Plates, together with 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrp., Lonpon, AND ALL BooKSELLERS. 


GREAT SUCCESS 


of the Cheap Reproduction of the Copyright Work 


THE - SOUL’S.- AWAKENING. 


By J. SANT, R.A. 


A BEAUTIFUL BIRTHDAY 
Franed complete. 


or WEDDING PRESENT 
for 

This magnificent GRAVURE is on Sale at all the principal Art Dea'ers in London and 
the coumry; and in London may he seen at the tollowing, among others: 

RupoLeH ACKERMANN, 203, Regent Street, and 30, New Bond Street, London, W. 

Army & Navy Co-operative Society, Ltd., 105, Victoria Street, S.W. 

Civit Service Suppry Association, Ltd., 136 & 138, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

Tuomas Martin, Printseller and Framer, 118, Victcria Street, Westminster, S.W. 

PontinG Bros., Ltd., 123, 123A, 125, 127, High Street, and Wright's Lane, Kensington 
Station, W. 

W. M. Power, Fine Art Dealer, 121, Victoria Street, S.W. 

Messrs. REEVES Artists’ Depots, Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 

Rusumers, Fine Art Framers, 32, Archer Sircet, Bayswat: r, London, W. 

WitiiaM WuiTEcey, Ltd., Fine Art Department, 157, Queen's Koad, Bayswater, W. 

J. Wixson, 386, Oxford Street, W., and 87 Wigmore Street, W. 


And from the Principal London Bookstalls of Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON. 


Orders will also be received at any of Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son's Bookstalls 
throughout the Cow.try. 


EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THE NEWEST “TATLER” COMPETITION, 


HOW TO WIN A 150-GUINEA PIANO. 
A BRINSMEAD GRAND PIANO, Value 15C Guineas, 
WILL BE GIVEN IN OUR NEXT PRIZE COMPETITION. 


WHO IS THE PRETTIEST GIRL IN THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE ? 


We have decided in the columns of THE TATLER who are the Prettiest 
Children in England. From childhocd to giill.ood there is but a slight step, and 
we now offer Prizes for the Photographs which are adjudicated to represent the 
Prettiest Girls between the ages of 15 and 21. ‘These figures may be taken roughly, 
and birth certificates will not be required; that is to say, should a girl who is 
proved to be younger than 15 or over 21 be adjudicated the First Prize, it will not 
invalidate the decision of the adjudicators. 


Mr. GEORGE FRAMPTON, R.A., and Mr, SOLOMON J. SOLOMON, A.R.A., 


have kindly offered to act as adjudicators in this Competition, for which the 
following Prizes will be awarded :— 


FIRST.—A BRINSMEAD GRAND PIANO. 

SECOND.—A_ High-class PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT, including Bril 
Focal Plane Camera, value £20. 

THIRD.—A PRISM BINOCULAR, value £10. 


It is essential that the photographs should be the copyright of the senders. 
fe In order to enter this Competition it will be necessary for every Competitor to 
send 13 coupons, from the week commencing December 7 and onwards. The 
coupon will be found on the last page, 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Sieele. 


A Fateful Hymn.—The Riviera exodus has begun and the usual 
glowing anticipations of a phenomenal season, royal visitors, and 
crowded hotels will soon be appearing inthe press Anything adverse 
to the Céle dAzur, as, for example, the recent devastating frost, is 
kept very quiet. The following story as to why no hymn und. r 37 is 
sung at the English church at Monte may be new to the majority 
of my readers. A member of the congregation, a certain English 
peer, once went to the rooms on Sunday immediately after 
the morning service and put the maximum on 32, the number 
of the last hymn. It turned up, and the ‘inspiration ” was widely 
talked about, as such things are in the frivolous society of the 
principality. 


Religion and Gambling.—The next Sunday the little church 
was crowded, and the last hymn being again a low number an 
unseemly rush to the rooms took place directly it was announced. 
Curiously enough the number again turned up, and the bank was 
badly hit. On the following Sunday the church would not hold all 
the would-be worshippers, but their ungodly intent was frustrated as 
all the hymns were “ off the board” and have been so ever since. 


A Gambler’s Life.—The extent to which the gambling mania 
can possess one is illustrated by the modus vivendi of a certain 
Russian lady who lives all the year round in a modest lodying at 
Mentone. Her income, derived from a share in an estate in Russia, 
is paid quarterly. When she has gambled it all away, which 
invariably happens sooner or later, she applies to the administration 
for the “ last office,” #.2., the fare home, irreverently termed in 
Monte slang the ‘‘viaticum.” On this she manages to 
eke out a bare existence for the rest of the quarter, suffering 
much from being unable to indulge in her passion, Directly 
the next allowance comes to hand she rushes to repay the 
loan to the administration, and thus regain the 
entrée to the rooms until her losses compel her to 
apply again for the “viaticum.” The same _ pro- 
gramme is repeated over and over again. Truly a 
curious way of living 


The Czar’'s 
Evil Genius.— 
The Grand Duke 
Serge, who has 
just been removed 
from his post as 
Governor-Géneral 
of Moscow, is the 
most hated man 
in Russia. From 
the day the late 


COTO 07 Ue 11 00e 


DON QUIXOTE TILTING AT A WINDMILL 


At the tercentenary banquet in honour of Cervantes and his work, held at the Whitehall Rooms, 
Hotel Métropole, considerable interest was aroused when the ice was handed round at the appearance 


Serge’s Wife.—The Kaiser’s first love, Elizabeth of Hesse, 
was in her day the loveliest girl in Europe. An especial favourite of 
her grandmother, Queen Victoria, and of the Empress Frederick, on 
the strength of her resemblance to the Prince Consort, every effort 
was made by both royal ladies to bring about her marriage with the 
then Crown Prince of Germany ; but Bismarck willed otherwise. Her 
union with the sinister, evil-tempered Russian—of whom Queen 
Victoria could never trust herself to speak—has not been a success, 
but the Grand Duchess is artistic and intellectual and lives her own 
life. In person she is tall and distinguished-looking, with faultless 
features and a dazzling complexion. When she came over for the 
late Queen’s jubilee she took London by storm, and her appearance 
at the state ball clad in cloth of silver and gleaming emeralds was 

, the sensation of the night at Buckingham Palace. 
‘ 


The late Duchess of Saxe-Weimar.—There are 
worse things than death, and the fatal termination of 
the young Duchess of Saxe-Weimar’s illness may 

have saved her from a crueller lot. Her life had 

been a sad one. Losing her mother in earliest 
childhood, her father, Prince Henry of Reuss, 
eccentric to the verge of insanity, and her only 
brother an inmate of a 
lunatic asylum, she grew 


& up amidst the | gloomiest 
— surroundings, melancholy 
and sensitive, continually 


haunted by dread of the hereditary 
doom When the young Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar fell desperately in love 
with her pretty face things looked 
brighter for a bit, but the marriage 
was nota happy one. The sensitive 
and high-strung girl had nothing in 
common with the rough German 
soldier. Irritated and depressed by 
the constant restraints and petty con- 
ventions of the court life, on more 
than one occasion she left her hus- 
band’s dominion in a somewhat in- 
formal manner. She was beloved by 
the people of Saxe-Weimer for her 
kindness of heart and unbounded 
charity. 

Snow and Ice Competition.—As 
we seem to be in fora spell of cold 
weather I propose to hold over my 
Kodak Competition for the bc st photo- 
graph of ice and snow until Fe bruary 7 
in order to increase the selection of 
photographs of this kind sent in. 


The Don Quixote Tercentenary. 


Czar ? Alex- of the above model. This was the idea of the Métropole chef, and with the many Spanish dishes 
ander II1., handed provided did much credit to his artistic skill and invention 
over the young 


Czarewitch —a lad of eighteen—to his brother Serge’s care to be 
made a man of he has, it is thought, been his imperial nephew’s evil 
genius. By way of introducing the boy into military life and society 
he surrounded him with his own creatures, dissipated, extravagant 
companions, flatterers and weaklinzs, obtaining a further hold over 
the young heir by professing a romantic devotion to his mother—now 
the Dowager Empress—whilst as a crowning stroke of policy he 
arranged the marriage which placed his wife’s sister on the throne. 


A Popular Disappearance.—The Grand Duke is a devoted 
adherent of the Orthodox Church. His ideal of a statesman is the 
bigoted arch-inqusitor, Pobiedonostseff. He is as incompetent, his 
critics say, of civil as of military affairs. Though in his twofold 
capacity of governor and commander of the troops he drew the 
colossal sa'ary of £300,000 a year his administration has been 
marked by incompetence and corruption. For years the old nobles 
and proud patrician merchants of Moscow have held aloof from 
his festivities, and now all are rejoicing at the news of his 
retirement. His wife and the Czarina are daughters of our popular 
Princess Alice. 


E 


—An event of the week that has 
gone has been the celebrations in honour of Don Quixote; these 
have been purely English celebrations, and those journals are 
mistaken which suggest that they are really tercentenary in any very 
exact sense. Don Quixote was published some time in the early 
part of 1605, but nobody knows the exact date. Madrid, the city of 
its origin, will celebrate the event in another two months. Mean- 
while in London we have had a celebration at the Hétel Métropole, 
with Major Martin Hume in the chair and the Spanish Ambassador 
and Sir Henry Irving as the principal speakers ; we have had a 
lecture at the British Academy, at which Mr. James Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly delivered an address, and we are to have on Friday a lecture 
by Mr. Augustine Birrell at the Whitefriars Club, one of the most 
distinguished of London’s literary organisations, but where, however, 
the proceedings are all strictly private. Mr. Birrell is one of the 
best speakers in the country. 


Familiar Words.—As even those who have never read the book 
have heard of Don Quixote, the Knight of the Rueful Countenance, 
and have called this or that action “ quixotic,” the celebration has 


a wider intercst than most matters purely literary, 
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A Great Novelist om his Travels. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling—a Fellow Traveller’s Impressions.- 
“Mr. Kipling,” writes a correspondent who crossed with him to the 
Cape a few weeks ago, “is asmall, well-knit man with a finely-shaped 
head and a keen, happy face, full of that alertness which one would 
naturally anticipate from his writings. He has a thick brown mous- 
tache very slightly touched with grey and heavy dark eyebrows, and 
he always wears gold-rimmed spectacles. He dresses comfortably 
and neatly, and is guilty of none of those extravagant untidinesses 
usually indulged in by distinguished poets and artists. Mr. Strang’s 
portrait of Mr. Kipling 
in the édition de luxe of 
his works is not alto- 
gether a satisfactory like- 
ness ; it gives a wrong 
impression of his height, 
and the aspect of the 
face the artist has chosen 
is not the most pleasing. 


R. K. Popular on 
Board Ship.—‘‘ So much 
for appearance. Now 
for the manner of the 
man. Cheery and cour- 
teous, with a pleasant 
word for all who ad- 
dressed him, Mr. Kip- 
ling was as popular with 
his fellow passengers as 
he is with his readers, 
He did not display a 
great deal of energy on 
board, and he obviously 
avoided the many rather 
absurd games invented 
for the amusement or annoyance of ocean travellers, though once or 
twice he was seen playing rubber quoits with Mrs. Kipling. More 
often he was pacing the deck talking or sitting quietly reading. Some- 
times he wrote in the smoke-room—perhaps we shall one day read 
those words. He smoked pipes and cigarettes and never played 
cards, though he admitted casually on one occasion that he had 
‘heard of bridge.’ One morning he was seen playing with 
one of the new pneumatic toy motor cars and evidently extract- 
ing a good deal of amusement from the manipulation of its 
steering apparatus. 


The Domestic R. K. 
—*“But on the whole 
his chief care seemed to 
centre on his wife and 
childien, and when he 
was not with the former 
he could generally be 
found playing with the 
latter, chatting gaily with 
them and _ thoroughly 
entering into their enjoy- 
ment. On Christmas 
Day he joined vigorously 
in a game of ‘ follow 
my leader,’ and on one 
occasion he was observed 
taking ice creams from 
the dinner table to his 
children in their cabins. 
Miss Elsie Kipling, aged 
eight, is the elder and 
her brother John is a 
year younger. Theyare 
both pretty children with 
good features, a happy 
and judicious blend of 
mother an father. Mrs. 
Kipling is a_ pleasant 
little woman with pretty 
iron-grey hair and bright, 
sparkling eyes. 


Mr. George Alexander has been scouring 
London for a double to play with him in the 
dramatised version of Mrs. Thurston's novel, 
John Chilcote, M.P., which he purposes repro- 
ducing at the St. James’s at no distant date 


kllis & Walery 


THE DRAMATIC DOUBLES 


MR. RUDYARD KIPLING’S LATEST PORTRAIT 


Mr. Kipling, who was chairman of the Sports Committee on board, will be seen in the chair on the left. 
The interest of this portrait, taken on the way te the Cape, is largely enhanced by the fact that 
Mr. Kipling has declared that he will never sit to a photographer again 


R. K.’s Fellow Passengers.—‘ Sir Barrington Simeon, Bart., 
M.P., figured with Mr. Kipling as ‘honorary presidents’ on the pro- 
gramme of athletic sports. They were not expected to do anything, 
and the general expectation in this direction was fully realised. 
Consequently it was with natural hesitation that they sat with the 
working members of the Sports Committee for the accompanying 
photograph. Mr. Kipling will be easily recognised. The passenger 
list also included Sir Barrington and Lady Simeon ; Mr. Edmonston 
Barnes, the gifted African negro, author of Signs of the Times ; 
Mr. Charles Leonard, 
K.C., of Transvaal 
fame, with his wife 
and daughters; Mr. Le 
Sueur, a late distin- 
guished member of the 
Cape Civil Service ; 
Baron Muench, who left 
the ship at Madeira ; 
and the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Watermeyer, returning 
to his judicial duties in 
the Dark Continent.” 


A Connoisseur of the 
Antique.x—Mr. Percy 
Macquoid, the artist and 
decorator (whose mother, 
Mrs, Katherine Mac- 
quoid, has nearly a hun- 
dred books appended to 
her name, which sug- 
gests the industrious 
authoress) is one of 
our greatest authorities 
on old furniture and old 
silver. His magnificent house at Bayswater—he calls it the Yellow 
House—is full of antiques, from the old oak panelling in the hall to the 
tiny gem in thecabinet. He will look at nothing later than the seven- 
teenth century, but what he does not know about the Tudor age is not 
worth knowing. He is an old boy of Marlborough who went to the 
Royal Academy, and one of the finest pictures of the famous school was 
done by him in his younger days for presentation to a retiring master. 


Copyrig it of * the Daily Chronicle’ 


Mr. W. J. Thorold bears an extraordinary 

resemblance to Mr. Alexander. He is the 

managing director of a magazine called The 

Smart Set, is a Canadian by birth, and began 
his career as an actor 


The Confusion of Russian Names.—I often wonder whether 
it is worth the while of our newspapers to publish the names of 
Russian notabilitics at 
all. To begin with, no 
two papers spell these 
alike ; and in the second 
place, it is almost impos- 
sible to distinguish one 
“ prince ” from another. 
Take the case of the 
Troubetskoy family, who 
have been very promi- 
nent during the last few 
weeks. They are as often 
as not spelt ‘ T:oubet- 
skoi.” But the confu- 
sion arises from the 
absence of Christian 
names. ‘Thus we have 
got :— 

(1) Prince Troubetskoy, the 
leader of the Zemstvos, who 
has been’ speaking very 
straightly to his Muscovite 
Majesty. 

(2) Prince Troubetskoy, an 
attaché at the Russian Em- 
bassy in Paris, who has gone 
on asecret mission to the Czar. 

(3) Prince Troubetskoy is 
also the name of the artist, 
once well known in London, 
who married Amélie Rives, the 
American novelist. 

The system in our own 
peerage is far easier. 
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Finger-prints on the Sands of Time. 


A Sand and Smoke Artist.—The smart little girl, La Wilma, 
who gives such an interesting exhibition of her skill in making 
pictures with sand and smoke at the new Lyceum music-hall, may 
be said to have inherited her talent from her father, who was a 
famous stone-carver in New York. La Wilma attributes her clever- 
ness as a sand artist to the early practice 
acquired as a child when she played with 
the stone dust in her father’s studio. Her 
manipulation of sand in various colours by 
letting it trickle through her fingers as evenly 
as if blown through a pipe is quite extraordi- 
nary, and the effects she 
obtains in this way might 
easily pass for clever oil or 
water-colour sketches. 


The late Lord Cairns- 
—A son of the eminent 
Lord Chancellor, who died 
about twenty years ago, 
the late Lord Cairns was 
himself a distinguished 
and distinguished-looking 
man, aged forty. His 
tall, well-set-up figure was 
well known both at 
Wimbledon and at Bis- 
ley, where he showed 
he could shoot straight 
with either rifle or re- 
volver. As a practical 
engineer he was also 
extremely clever as 
everybody knows who 
worked with him at 
Elswick, and he natu- 
rally took kindly to the 
motor car when it first 
came hereto stay. The 
late earl was a travelled 
man with literary and 
artistic instincts, and 
he knew and appre- 
ciated Japan and its 
art. He was also a 
fine sportsman, a good 
shot, and an angler who could with equal facility land a salmon in 
Scotland or a tunny in Sicily. 


AN ARTIST IN SMOKE 


the Lyceum. She _ blackens 


of landscapes 


Prince and Peacemaker.—The news that the Duke and Duchess 
of Genoa have paid a private visit to the Pope is somewhat sensa- 
tional, but there is no reason why a cousin of King Victor should not 
play the part of peacemaker. He is just the man, too, who might do 
it successfully, for he is both able and genial and he has seen much 
of the world, though fate has denied him the opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself. Prince Tommaso, as he used to be called, lost his 


This picture shows Mdlle. Wilma, who 
makes pictures in smoke and sand at 
a large 
pane of opal glass with the smoke of a 
torch and with her finger traces all sorts 


father when he was a twelve-months-old baby, but the loss has not 
affected his career. He was bred to the sea, and his published 
account of his voyage round the world in command of an Italian 
man-of-war shows that he is a keen observer as well as an expert 
sailor. The duchess is a princess of the Catholic house of Bavaria, 
and they have a son, Prince Ferdinand, to succeed to the title. 


The March King.—As a little boy John Philip Sousa played 
from dark to dawn at dancing classes and was glad of the pence it 
brought him ; since then he has seen many turns of fortune’s wheel 
—generally in the right direction—and now when he conducts he 
conducts for pounds. Life is no longer a struggle 
but a triumph. The turning point was when he 
became conductor to the band at the White 
House. He was four- 
and-twenty then, and 
he played five presi- 
dents in and out before 
he had the world at his 
feet. He is American, 
of course, but he is 
more _ foreign-looking 
than American in ap- 
pearance. Music has 
no nationality they 
say, but a conductor, 
nevertheless, should be 
thankful to ; rovidence 

when he escapes 

being stamped as an 

Anglo-Saxon. Sousa 
accordingly is proud of 
his foreign parentage, 


Ex-President 
Steyn. — Having re- 
cov.red his farm, ex- 
President Steyn is 
returning to South 
Africa. He leaves 
Paris, where he has 
been residing for some 
time, on January 30, 
sailing from Antwerp. 
Like Cronje and the 
other Boer generals he 
He has fought his fights and is leaving future 


He says he hopes ‘to finish his 
a 


has had enough of war. 
struggles to the new generation. 
life as quietly as did Napoleon on St. Helena.” 


A Dumpling by Another Name.—! often wonder by how many 
names the old-fashioned pudding of the dumpling order is known. 
The waiter cf a big West-end restaurant informed me that his house 
calls one kind of pudding by six different names, including college, 
Eton, and Harrow. Belonging to the same family, if not a twin 
sister, is the cabinet pudding. 


WRITTEN 


The first picture shows the different kinds of sand with which Mdlle. Wilma operates, 


to her the sand which she needs. 


Clarke & Hyde 


IN SAND-WHAT MDLLE. WILMA DOES AT THE LYCEUM 


An assistant stands at her right hand and moves to the corner of the tray nearest 


She tilts the board on which she is making the picture to an angle so that all the audience can see it, and when the picture is 


finished she places it on an easel 
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Some Pretty Children in Fancy Dress. 


A Kindly, Queenly Action.—Queen Alexandra, like the King 
himself, seems to have a special talent for always doing the right 
thing even when she acts upon impulse. One visit of kindly 
sympathy while she was down at Chatsworth has endeared her 
more than ever, if that were possible, to the people in the neigh- 
bourhood. There was a 
fine-looking young fellow 
at Chatsworth named Ben 
Booth whose mother has 
been in the ducal service 
there for more than half- 
a-century, and the Queen 
had noticed what a splen- 


lan 
ys NS did figure he made 
(re 4 in the uniform of 


j the Chatsworth 
>, fire | rigade. Poor 
yes fellow, he caught 

cold the day their 
\. Majesties arrived 
and the day fol- 
lowing he died. 
Directly the 
Queen heard 
of it she went 
over with the 
Duchess of 
Devonshire to 
Pilsley where 
the bereaved mother lived 
and offered her condolences 
to the old Jady, who was 
quite overwhelmed by the 
kindly attention. 


Speaight The Chatsworth Chill. 
AT THE MANSION HOUSE FANCY- —There is an old saying in 
tate eg cee Derbyshire that a cold goes 
the round of the house, and 
; it certainly proved approxi- 
mately true of the Duke of Devonshire’s recent house party. The 
Chatsworth chill almost made the circuit of the guests, for it 
laid up the Princess Victoria, Consuelo Duchess of Manchester, 
Lady Moyra Cavendish, Lady Alice Stanley, Lord Herbert Vane- 
Tempest, and Mr, Patrick Acheson. The duke himself was also very 
seriously ill from a severe cold he caught on the Friday that he 
went over by motor to Buxton with their Majesties to visit the 
Devonshire Hospital. A chill of any sort is always a very serious 
matter for the duke as he had lung trouble some years ago, which I 
am told left one lung practically useless and the other a source of 
anxiety to his medical advisers. Certainly the duke’s doctor was 
very anxious about him for some hours a Sunday or two ago. 


Miss Edie Allwood as an English Rose 


Royal Guests. — Amusing things sometimes happen when 
royalty is an unexpected—or even an expected—guest. I think I 
have already told of the scratch luncheon provided for the Prince ot 
Wales not long ago when he was shooting in Scotland. The 
tables were laid in the local schoolhouse, and the chairs were 
oddments borrowed from the inhabitants. Each had a ticket 
on it to identify it, and there was one canny owner who refused 
to lend even a “creepy stool” unless the particular chair he 
specified was allotted to the Prince. The bargain was struck, 
but at the last moment a still more canny chair-owner slipped 
into the room, removed the rival proprietor’s chair, and substi- 
tuted one of his own. “Eh, mon,” he explained in a whisper 
to an onlooker, “it'll be warth twa pon’ mair tae me gin the wee 
Princie sits in it.” 

A Forerunner.— Our Spanish visitor, the Duke of Alva and 
Berwick, is really over here on this occasion as a forerunner of 
the King of Spain. I hear the latter is shortly expected to come 
to England, and that it was the duke’s mission to make arrange- 
ments for the royal tour. The duke is a smart-looking, well- 
dressed young man of about five-and-twenty, just over the 
middle height, with a quiet manner, and for a Spa: iard a good 
deal of cash at his command. Of course, he is quite at home in 
this country, for he has had an English education and at the 
present moment has a brother at Oxford. His titles are historic. 


As Duke of Alva he represents the terrible Spanish pro-consul 
who dragooned the Netherlands in the days of Good Queen Less ; 
as Duke of Berwick, the great Englishman who was a marshal of 
France and who at Almanza, at the head of a French army, over- 
threw the English forces commanded by the Frenchman, Comte de 
Ruvigny, whose English title was Earl of Galway. 


A Severe Portrait.—We have had many glowing pictures 
of General Stossel since the surrender of Port Arthur, but Mr, 
William Greener, who 
has published through 
the Constables a book 
entitled A Secret Agent 
tz Port Arthur and 
apparently coniributed to 
The Times during his 
sojourn there, has written 
the following not very 
sympathetic study of 
General Stéssel in this 
book :— 


ANY HUSBAND TO ANY WIFE 


Cease your travels, restless rover, 
Finished is the long-drawn fray, 

And the New-Year sales are over, 
All their “ bargains” borne away. 


Now no more our house you’ll cumber 
With your loot triumphantly, 

Nor will murmur in your slumber, 
“Fancy! Six-eleven-three.” 


But I may make this deduction, 
Since I know escape is vain, 
You will fight for my instruction 

All your battles o’er again, 


Once he struck an unsus- 
pecting civilian across the face 
with his riding whip because 
the man had failed to recognise 
and salute him as he was riding 
through the town. Nor can it 
be said that General Stissel 
was loved by his officers or 
their men. All dreaded him. 
Soldiers seeing him approach 
would turn upside streets, hide 
away behind godowns, get anywhere out of his way. He careered through the town 
like a whirlwind, shouting, commanding, blustering. The sentries shcok as he neared 
them. He would ask a soldier who he was, where he came from, when he joined the 
regiment, and if he saw nothing to complain of in the man's appearance would com- 
mand him to take off his boots there and then so that he might inspect his foot rags; 
if these were correct, as likely as{not he would ask to see the extra pairs in the man's 
kit rarely indeed did a soldier so examined escape the interviewer without a punish- 
ment ora reprimand. It was said by many Russians that if war should come General 
Stossel would be shot from behind by some of his own soldiers, so widely and so 
thoroughly was he hated. A strict disciplinarian, he regarded his men as so many 
fighting units whose duty it was in peace-time to keep themselves in fighting trim, 
and in order that they might be found so when he should require them he did his 
best to keep them sufficiently fed, properly clothed, and in good health. 


And your thoughts will still be turning 
While I may be slumbering 

With a deep and eager yearning 
To the coming sales of spring. 


Bayfield 


AT THE MANSION HOUSE FANCY-DRESS BALL 


Queenie, Leslie, and Barbara Judd, the children of Mr. Walter Judd, as Juliet, Little John, 


and Princess Elizabeth 
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The Humour of the Hlour—As Seen by Cecil Aldin. 
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Two a.m.—-Brown, who has attended some seasonable festivities, after cannoning a lamp for the sixth time: 


an impenetrable forest 
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The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The story must beeaddressed to the Chestnut Editor, “The Tatler” The Editor will publish and pay small amounts for 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 
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CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 
to study the earlier issues. The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 1904. 


First Prize of One Guinea 
Mixed,—‘‘ Flora,” said Mrs. Smith, “ Just run to the newsagent’s 
for this week’s TATLER, and also call at the baker’s and geta 
currant loaf; if they haven’t a currant one bring a plain one.” 
Ten minutes later at the newsqgent’s. 
FLORA: This week’s TATLER, please. 
NEWSAGENT: Very sorry, miss, but we are quite sold out of the 
current issue. 
FLORA (putting down her money): Never mind, give me a 
plain one. 


Bazaar Stallholders-—Overheard in a Glasgow car: “ Have you 
been at Zhe Lrorty Thieves 2” * No, they’ve been at me; Lam going 
home from a church bazaar.”— Mr. David Harley, 1, Burns Street, Glasgow. 

The Guide Book,—A Manchester merchant who had prospered 
well in the world and his son intent on foreign travel were buying a 
guide to Austria at a bookseller’s shop. To make sure of its accuracy 
the younger man tried to find Moscow, and his father assisted him 
in this hopeless task. At the end of a few minutes the son in 
despair was about to throw the book aside as worthless, when his 
father exclaimed, “ No wonder you cannot find it; you forget that 
Moscow was burned.”—Miss W. T. Weedon, Rohinee, 22, Devon Road, 
Bedford. 


Bucolic Indifference,—A Scottish merchant residing in the country 
felt much annoyed one morning at the non-arrival of the daily 
paper. He went out immediately after breakfast in anticipation of 
meeting someone who would be able to furnish him with the latest 
news and encountered a rustic cutting hedges. ‘‘ Have you got 
your paper this morning ?” inquired the merchant. ‘ Paper? No.” 
“ You won’t have news of 
the war then.” ‘* War; 
what war?” ‘ Haven’t ° 
you heard about the war 
in the East? Why, the = 
Russians and Japanese 
are spending countless 
treasure and _ spilling 
blood like water in the 
endeavour to obtain the 
supremacy there,” 
“ Aweel, they ken their 
ain business best.” 
“Why, sir, they have 
been fighting for six 
days, and to-day there 
is being fought what will 
probably be the most 
notable battle in his- 
tory.” “ They’re gettin’ 
a grand day’ for’t.”— 
Mr. J.  Pentland-Smith, 
the Knowl,  Kilbarchan, 
Renfrewshire 

Irish Vets,—An 
action was brought 
against a_ veterinary 
surgeon for killing a 
man’s horse. Lord 
Morris, who was trying 
the case, knew some- 


Our Illustrated Chestnut. 


thing of medicine as he 
did of most things, and 


asked if the dose given 
would not have killed the 
devil himself. The vet. 
drew himself up pom- 
pously and said, “ I never 
had the honour of attend- 
ing that gentleman.” 
“That’s a pity, doctor,” 
replied Morris, “ for he’s 
alive still.” 


A gentleman received an account from his vet., the last item of 
which was, “To curing your grey mare till she died, 10s. 6d.?— 
Miss E. McKeown, 17, Ulsterville, Belfast. 


A Mistake Somewhere,—The first thing that Murphy bought out 
of his week’s wages at his new job was a pair of boots. Having 
reached home he seated himself in an arm chair and proceeded to 
don his purchase. Seizing hold of the left boot he endeavoured to: 
put it on his right foot. Failing to do so, with a bewildered ex- 
pression he flung it down, picked up the right boot, and tried to get 
his left foot into it. After struggling for a few minutes he cried out 
in disgust, ‘‘ Be jabers, if the blithering lunatic of a shopkaper hasn’t 
given me an odd pair !”—My,. Frank Shipley, 30, Albion Street, Burslem. 


A Visitor's Testimonial,—A gentleman who for the benefit of his. 
health had been sent by his doctor to the seaside was unfortunate 
enough to stop at an hotel, the most noticeable feature of which 
was the high charges. On being asked by the landlord when 
leaving to put some comment on his stay in the visitors’ book 
complied with the following verse :— 

The doctor sent me here 
Both for a change and rest, 
The waiters got the change 
And the landlord got the rest. 
—Mr.T. H. Cockshott, Highfield, Moorhead, Shipley. 


Fair Play and a Pig,—A countryman bought a pig from a farmer. 
Some weeks afterwards the animal died, so the man wrote as follows 
to the farmer: ‘* Thee pig wot I bout of you is deead. If you will 
giv me my muney back an’ pee me for its keep I won’t be hard on 
ye.”—Mr. E. Chance, cio Mrs. B. Dalton, Maltravers Street, Arundel. 


The Reason Why,— 
It was the annual sum- 
mer outing of a Bir- 
mingham firm’s employés 
and the favoured retreat 
was Blackpool. Two of 
the trippers wandered 
away from the rest, and 
finding a secluded spot 
prepared for a_ bathe. 
They had just undressed’ 
on the sands. One eyed 
the other over and 
remarked, ‘1 say, Bill,. 
you're dirty, ain’t yer ?” 
“Yes, I am a bit,” was. 
the reply, ‘1 missed the 
trip Jast year.” — Mr. 
Phillips, 3, Baker Street, 
Handsworth, Birmingham. 
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é ¢ ( WN AN YY Courteous Irony, — 
ag \ EY Sir Henry Irving once: 
| re | | Yj, entered a train at King’s 

Y Cross. After putting his- 


bag on the rack he 
found that four pas- 
sengers had already oc- 
cupied the four corners. 
of the carriage and 
appropriated the rest of 
the seats for their port- 
manteaus. As no one 
moved Sir Henry con- 
tinued to stand holding 
on to the hat rail. After 
Waltress: Do ’urry up, There’s the steak in a while one of the Boe 
a temper and devilled kidneys ’as gone away _sengers sulkily began to 
banging the door move his belongings: 
from the seat, seeing 
which Sir Henry remarked in his blandest tones, ‘‘ Oh pray don’t 
let me disturb you, I’m getting out at Aberdeen.”—Miss A. E. 
Billing, Little Heath, Potter's Bar, Middlesex. 
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Wintry Weather: Snow Models in a German Village. 
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tis like a breath of one’s boyhood’s romance to read in these 
mechanical days of a treasure-hunting expedition to a lonely 
island led by an adventurous earl and resulting in the return of the 
seekers with casualties ascribed by some to a landslide and by others 
(less probably) to meeting another band of prospectors, ‘The story 
of Cocos Island is a boy’s book in action and ought to afford material 
for a revival (if there has ever been a decline) in stirring narratives 
of piratical treasure. 


[edges to go by the traditions of the locality, there are two treasures 

on the mysterious island, both ill-gotten, but both alas! largely 
consisting of silver. Now, with regard to silver we are rapidly 
approaching the result of Solomon’s fiscal policy, when it was of no 
account in Jerusalem, One wonders whether Solomon was a 
bimetallist—probably he was—and this may account for there being 
no superabundance of gold among his successors. Silver spoons are 
hardly worth burgling, at least by the higher classes of the profession ; 
silver cups for prizes are coming to be as cheap in material as they 
have commonly been in design. But while the silver bullion in Cocos 
might fairly be left to the small fry of the adventurers there is said 
to be a sufficiency of gold doubloons and ounces to attract even a 
British peer. 


sounding, mouth-filling, word is that ‘doubloons.” It has a 
sort of savour at once of wealth and piracy—the idea of a big, 
thick gold coin much sworn over by eighteenth-century buccaneers. 
It is like the magnificent “ galleon” in which it was stored—the big, 
imposing, slow ship of Spain sailing into the jaws of the low, rakish, 
piratical craft that laid wait for her and fired big cannon balls 
through her gilded sternworks. The Cocos treasure (if it exists) has 
less antiquity and no such noble origin ; but it is said that those who 
knew the secret hiding place returned with pockets full of gold. 
Clearly there was something worth finding, if far short of the wealth 
of Monte Cristo or even of Monte Carlo. 


B if the earl did go treasure-hunting—I understand he has denied 

it—he lacked appreciation of the fitness of things, and if he 
was baulked by a landslide or driven off by a rival posse of pro- 
spectors he has only himself to thank. He would seem to have 
chartered a steamer of goodly size; this was quite inadmissible. A 
schooner was almost de vigweur, though perhaps a brig, brigantine, 
sloop, or similar small craft might be allowable. A sailing craft, how- 
ever, it should have been ; the voyage would have been longer but 
infinitely more picturesque and piratical, giving possibilities of meeting 
a storm to satisfy the most exacting. Again, the treasure-seekers— 
always supposing that some fraction of the tale. is true—had with 
them hired labourers and dynamite. The disaster that followed was 
only to be expected. No self-respecting treasure island would tolerate 
being worked like a Rand mine. Cocos Island not being an active 
volcano, like so many of the islands of boyish romance, protested by 
all the means in its power—a landslide; nay, a couple of landslides. 
The daring but hopelessly unromantic seekers had to return with 
casualties but, commonplace to the last, no mortality. 


[rhe story, despite its too modern elements, is a startling proof, if 

proof were needed, of the essential boyishness of men. The 
stories of hidden treasure on Cocos Island are none too well authenti- 
cated, nor is there any reason to suppose that the hoard (or hoards) 
is of any very considerable amount. Nor would there seem to be 
any clear clue as to the whereabouts of the treasure. If, as is reported, 
the treasure-seekers began by using dynamite, that was quite enough 
to scatter and destroy the wealth they were looking for, or at least, 
as actually happened, to bury it under huge masses of soil. Nothing 
is more certain than that the piratical and other adventurers who in 
past times deposited their ill-gotten gains on the island did not use 
dynamite to excavate a hiding place for their gold. In their own 
future interests they would not render the treasure too difficult of 
access. It is possible, of course, that the dynamite was used to 
remove the mounds heaped above the supposed place of the hoard 
by landslips occurring since the treasure was put there. But the 
explosion that cleared away the wreck of one slip brought on two 
more. 


n 


a 
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his is a warning against grown men playing boys’ tricks. The 
search for the treasure was essentially a deed for boys, with 
their phenomenal luck, their talent for producing large effects by the 
most simple and elementary machinery, and their engaging power of 
remaining matter-of-fact in the wildest romance. Boys would have 
gone ina schooner, with spades and pickaxes, and a map of the 
island drawn on the tail of a shirt in somebody’s life blood. They 
would have found the island occupied by rivals, but they would soon 
have scared them away, and after battles with improbable wild 
beasts, and a few earthquakes and eruptions, they would have raised 
the lid of the mouldering chest and brought out double handfuls of 
doubloons with a bottom crust of diamonds, 


Probably, too, the adventurers, if boys, would have come upon no 

native Crusoe such as-is described by imaginative reporters, 
but rather upon some charming Spanish or semi-Spanish maiden, 
the daughter of some late (shot) Central American president to whom 
the hoard belonged, or ought to have belonged. Can one not see the 
sixteen-year-old but womanly Dofa Inez or Dolores, or Regalia or 
Intimidados, with long black tresses and big flashing dark eyes, 
meeting the fair-haired hero of eighteen, with alternate dagger and 
embrace, and scattering scraps of strange Spanish such as is mis- 
printed in cheap editions of Mayne Reid ? 


ING 2s of all this happened at Cocos. There was the earl but 

not the girl, and the nobleman is reported to have declared 
that he was only boring for oil exactly as if he had been the usual 
father-in-law of a peer. This is indeed degeneracy if the son of a 
hundred earls thinks it necessary to veil an enterprise worthy of his 
Norman ancestors under a mere quest for petroleum. Lastly, we are 
told (with what truth I decline even to guess) that the sublime state 
of Costa Rica is sending a gunboat—the reporter might have said 
“its fleet ””—to restore or preserve order at Cocos Island. A Cesta 
Rica gunboat turns romance into comic opera or even musical 
comedy. 


It would be sad if the treasure were to be found and sadder still if 

it could be definitely proved that no treasure is there. The 
limits of the unexplored and the incalculable are already sadly small. 
There is not much romance in the new rays and elements and gases 
that are constantly being discovered. As soon as they are found out 
they are subjects for exact observation and calculation. A chemical 
discoverer now works along deliberate lines and knows pretty well 
what he will get if successful. There is none of the glorious uncer- 
tainty of the old alchemist mixing his weird powders and liquids in 
his ghostly laboratory and not knowing whether the result would be 
a frightful explosion, a deadly poison, or the elixir of life. Romance 
lies in uncertainty in luck, and buried treasure is even more 
interesting than unknown territory and tribes, 


Ws have unveiled the mystery of Lhassa and found it a stinking 

Mongol town, majestic only at a distance. We have not 
reached the North or South Pole, but we know what we shall find 
there—ice over rock or water. Let us keep the tradition of treasure 
on Cocos Island, let us seek for it with glasses and care, and pursue 
it with divining forks and hope, but never, never let us find it. 


Tell me not in “ useful”? papers 


That romance is done and dead. 
Luck has cut her latest capers, 
Certain science rules instead, 


Still romance on sea or dry land 
Seeks the wealth of gold or pearl, 
And to mystic Cocos Island 
Comes the treasure-hunting earl. 


True, the seekers come in steamets, 
High explosives they employ, 

But the miners still are dreamers, 
And the man is still a boy. 


And we still with haste unheeding 
And the heart that grows not old 

Chase the rainbow arch receding, 
Seeking for the pot of gold. 
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The Hlumour of the Hour—As Seen by Will Owen. 


WOMEN AND WINE 


Hubby (to Wifey who is going shopping): Don’t forget the wine, my dear 
Wifey: Oh no! Silent hock, isn’t it? 
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hat I can’t make out is why smarter 

men don’t go into the burglary 
business,” remarked Jock Lanister looking up from the perusal of 
his evening paper. ‘‘The average thief is an idiot, an absolute 
bungler.” 

““T expect the smart men find they can do better in other walks 
of life,” suggested Lyle Stanford with a laugh. ‘“ You see, their 
occasions of periodical forced retirement from business must reduce 
the profits considerably.” 

“ That’s just my point,” broke in Jock eagerly. “ With smart 
men the chances of forced retirement would be so small. They 
wouldn’t botch the whole affair by leaving tracks as these chaps 
always do, Look at this case. Smart work up to a certain point, 
and then collapse and capture simply from lack of common 
caution.” 

“You are like the man who sits in the stalls and tells his admir- 
ing females that lion-taming is quite easy—no risk,” laughed 
Stanford. “It is simple enough to criticise from an arm chair, but 
I guess burglary wants more brain and experience than you think. 
I shouldn’t advise you to try it without tuition.” 

“Bet you to to 1 I’d carry one through and not get caught,” 
snapped Jock defiantly. 

“By Jove! I’d like to take that on,” said Lyle. “Only you are 
such a reckless chap; I’m afraid you’d get into trouble.” 

“That’s easily got over,” replied Jock cheerfully. ‘ Bet you that 
I burgle your new London place within a week from date and get 
clear with the swag.” 

“Done,” shouted Stanford, ‘‘and you may as well write out your 
cheque. I’m going to catch the 5.15 to Oxford. Come to lunch 
to-morrow and I'll introduce you to my wife so that you do not scare 
her if you are seen.” 

“Right you are,” agreed Jock. ‘ What time lunch ?” 

“1,30. You will have to sharpen up your wits, for you'll find 
it a tough bit of work to get into 5, St. Anne’s ‘lerrace. We 
use all the modern safeguards, and young Archie Rumble is coming 
up to-morrow to stay for a week.” 

“Who the deuce is Archie Rumble ?” 

“My dear chap, don’t you know Archie Rumble? Why he is a 
regular Sherlock Holmes. Does it for the love of the thing. Got 
pots of money. I believe that’s why my wife is anxious to meet 
him,” 

“ What on earth for ?” 

“Oh, she’s turned matchmaker. Married two months herself she 
means to pair off the rest of the world. She wants to inspect my 
unattached males with a view to coupling them with her unattached 
females. They are a good-looking lot, too.” 

“Ym glad I’m still on the disengaged list,” laughed Jock. 
“Perhaps Mrs. Stanford will interest herself in me.” 

Great Scot!” cried Stanford catching up his bag, ‘ I’ve only 
just time to catch my train. 1.30 to-morrow, don’t forget.” 

‘1.30 to-morrow,” repeated Jock with a triumphant smile. 

Some two hours later a cab drove up to 5, St. Anne’s Terrace, 
and a decidedly smart young man announced himself to the servant 
as Mr. Archibald Rumble. 

“So delighted to meet you,” said Mrs. Stanford coming forward 
with outstretched hands, ‘‘ but I am so sorry Lyle is away for the 
night. I suppose it is one of his stupid mistakes. He thought you 
were to arrive to-morrow.” 

“Perhaps the mistake is mine. If it is at all incon 

“Oh no, no. If you won’t be bored with my sister and myself 
we shall be very glad the mistake has been made,” broke in 
Mrs. Stanford. ‘‘ We are feeling dreadfully lonely.” 

“Then I’m more than glad I came to-night,” he protested. 

“ Dinner in half-an-hour, so please hurry,” she cried after him as 
he followed the servant. 

In less than that time Jock Lanister found himself bowing before 
a perfect Hebe in response to the introduction :—— 

“My sister Netta—Mr. Archibald Rumbie.” 
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“Do you know,” continued Mrs. Stanford, “we are awfully glad 
you are here. We’ve had such a queer telegram from Lyle.” 

“Tam glad I am here, too,” said Jock, looking at her sister with 
undisguised admiration and wondering whether she was amongst 
the ladies whom Mrs. Stanford wished to marry to Lyle’s friends. 

“Oh, but we are not paying compliments, Mr. Rumble,” pro- 
tested Miss Netta. ‘‘ We are serious.” 

“Not more serious than I am,” insisted Jock. 
I ask what this wire is about ?” 

Mrs. Stanford handed him the telegram which ran :— 

“ Have reason to believe burglars are in neighbourhood. Take 
every precaution; inform police; see that alarms are set at all 
windows and doors ; and have Bully Boy round from the stables.” 

“ Humph !” said Jock suppressing a smile. ‘‘ Very thoughtful of 
Lyle, especially about the dog. I suppose he is a bit ferocious ?” 

“Lyle says he isn’t, except to burglars, but [ am sure he looks as 
if he is,” sighed Mrs. Stanford. ‘‘Netta and I are dreadfully afraid 
of him.” 

“We loathe the creature,” said Netta. “ Don’t we, Dimples ?” toa 
Persian kitten. ‘Don’t you think, Mr. Rumble, that you would do 
as well—as a protector, I mean? Of course, Lyle did not know that 
you would be here when he wired.” 

“Of course he didn’t,” agreed Jock. ‘‘He’d have sent quite a 
different wire if he had known, But you are safe enough with all 
those patent spring bells without either dog or man.” 

“Yes, ’m sure we needn’t have the dog now,” said Mrs. Stanford 
with a sigh of relief. ‘“ Probably the thieves won’t come now that 
you are here. Lyle says they always watch to see if there are any 
men about.” 

Jock also sighed his relief. He was no lover of bulldogs, and the 
thought of rifling the plate store in charge of one made his shins 
tingle. 

His mind relieved, he turned his attention to his charming neigh- 
bour, and when some time later Mrs. Stanford left them together in 
the cosy drawing-room they became so absorbed that they hardly 
noticed her absence. When Jock did, he remembered her match- 
making propensities and felt very grateful for them. 

“Do you know you are not a bit what I imagined you to be, not 
a bit like the description Milly gave me,” said Netta. 

Who the deuce was Milly ? 

““ Are you disappointed ?” asked Jock confidently. 

“Well, 1 don’t know—just a little bit perhaps.” 

“Oh I say,” said the disconcerted Jock startled out of his 
complacent satisfaction, “that’s awfully rough on me—getting pre- 
conceived ideas I mean.” 

“But youre better than I expected you would be,” said Netta 
with a laugh, ‘‘ever so much better. I believe I should have hated 
you if you had been as Milly described you. She said you talked of 
nothing but celebrated criminal cases, and you’ve never once 
mentioned any of them.” 

“Of course not,’ said Jock with indignation, “I never talk of 
such things to ladies at night. Think of their nerves. I wait for 


“ But might 


daylight. But,” in a deeply-injured tone, “ if you want——” 
“Oh no,” protested Netta hastily. ‘‘I’d much rather talk 
about——” 


‘* About ourselves,” finished Jock, drawing nearer to her. 
so would I.” 

“ Besides,” continued Netta, “I know if you were going to talk 
of cases, Annie would like to hear. So it would be waste of time 
while she is away, wouldn’t it ?” 

“ Wicked, criminal waste,” agreed Jock. 

When Mrs. Stanford returned some time later she felt in her 
match-making heart that no time had been wasted, and she was 
right. 

Later on Jock and the ladies interviewed the policeman on duty, 
and when the servants had retired they went all over the house and 
saw that the modern safeguards were in good working order. When 
they paused in the corridor to say good night Mrs, Stanford suddenly 
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THE WOULD-BE SCULPTORS OF THE FUTURE 
A Modelling School at South Kensington. 
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Copyright of ‘The Tatler” 


Our picture shows a corner of Professor Lauteri’s Modelling School at South Kensington, where some forty to fifty students of both sexes are annually 
engaged 
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doubted whether the light had been turncd off and disappeared. Jock 
concluded that she was a clever woman. 

“Good night,” said Netta softly, ‘I am so glad you came.” 

“ Are you really ?” said Jock eagerly seizing her hand. “I 
more than glad. y 

Wors failing his feelings went into his eyes, and he was quite 
satisfied with the answering flush on Netta’s cheeks as she hurriedly 
withdrew her hand and Mrs. Stanford reappeared. 

When he reached his room and remembered the work that was 
before him he felt pretty sick of the whole business. He determined 
to throw it up and confess at breakfast-time. Then in his imagina- 


am 


pee 


tion he saw Lyle’s triumphant grin as he demanded his cheque, and 
pride in the success of his bet returned and he resolved to carry it 
through. 

After waiting a suitable time he took his bag and tools and crept 
silently downstairs, and then started in excellently workmanlike style 
When he spread the plunder out 


to pick locks and collect the silver 
on the floor and began to 
pack it into his bag he 
congratulated himself that 
he had not made one 
blunder—not a sound that 
could be heard half a 
yard away. The thought 
was broken into by the 
sound of creeping foot- 
steps outside the door. 
The next minute he was 
staring into the white face 
and flashing, scornful eyes 
of Netta Marshly. 

So,” she said _ bit- 
terly, “ you are the burglar 
we were to expect. You 
who have allowed us— 
two women—to trust you 
now meanly take advan- 
tage of our trust to rob 
us. And I thought youa 
gentleman — liked you — 
let you »” The thought 
of the happenings of the 
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shall take them or [’ll ring. 
you in an honest life. 
fidence of women.” 

“J suppose you won’t believe me,” began Jock. 

One hand on the bell, she pointed with the other to the door. He 
saw it was hopeless to try to explain, and hastily gathering the things 
together without a word or look he went out of the room, down the 
hall, into the street and the arms of a burly policeman. 

“T thought there was something wrong here— been watching 
your light through the cracks. Now then, what have you got in that 
bag ?” demanded the arm of the law. 

Jock collapsed. It was all up with his bet. That must go; but 
would it save him? He saw visions of a night passed in a cell, 
and possibly a public charge to follow in the morning before Lyle 
could be found to clear matters up. The indignity of it all made 
him shiver. The next instant Netta stood in the doorway and he 
hoped. “You've made a cap- 
ture, constable?” she 
asked. ‘* We were right 
then ?” 

“Looks like it, miss. 
I reckon it’s your stuff in 
that bag.” 

“* Doubtless ! We'd 
better look,” she repliec, 
and Jock groaned. 


If you get away there is enough to start 
Use it for that and give up abusing the con- 


| Hi geet 


The next instant she 
broke into hysterical 
laughter. 


“Tt’s all right, con- 


evening rushed through 
her mind and flooded her 
face with colour. 

She covered her face 
with her hands’ and 
groaned, ‘Oh the shame 
of it! the shame of 
nes hey 

“Oh I ‘say, don?t, 
don’t,” pleaded Jock, for- 
getting his 7é/e for the 


stable,” she said, ‘1 was. 
only joking. Don’t you 
recognise this gentleman ? 
He was with us to-night— 
he is a friend. © Good 
night, Mr. Lanister. Make 
haste, or you will never 
get home.” : 

With a_ well-directed 
look of gratitude Jock 
caught up the bag and 
disappeared. 

When at 1.30 the fol- 
lowing day he arrived at 
St. Anne’s Terrace with 
the bag he was greeted 
eagerly by Lyle and 
Mrs. Stanford. 

“You dreadful man ! 
We could not have the 


~ 
@ j\ sy I, 


S table laid until you 
verre CITC rived,” said the latter 
seat iris (a | arrived,” s 


moment. “I meant every 
word I said. I did ’pon 


iny honour, and more too. 
” 


jp 

Netta’s blazing anger 
struck him dumb, 

‘“‘How dare you! how { 
dare you! Go, or| I 
shall repent of my leni- 
ency and send for the 
police.” ; 

“Oh don’t do that,” said Jock involuntarily. The 
thought to tell her all flashed through his mind. Then “he knew 
it was hopeless. She would not believe him; she would only think 
he was trying to deceive her again. 

“Go !” she repeated, and he thoughtfully began to walk towards 
the door. 

“You have forgotten your property—the spoils you’ve been 
working for,” she said scornfully. 

“You don’t mean that youll let me take them?” he asked in 
surprise. 

“You shall enjoy the full benefits and risks of your evening’s 
work,” she replied. ‘“ ‘Take them, and | hope, although l’ll not give 
you up, that the police are waiting for you outside.” 

Jock looked towards the silver and then back to her. 

“T can’t—with you here,” he said with a rueful grin. 

“Coward as well as thief,” she said contemptuously. 
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Soon as they saw his beak and claw 
Fled screaming far away.—Batile of Lake Regillus 
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“You are a fine burg- 
lar. I guess the bet’s 
mine !” roared Lyle. 
| “But I got away with 
the swag,” protested Jock 
trying to catch Netta’s. 
averted eye and wondering 
how much she had told 
of the night’s adventures. 

“You didn’t steal it 
though ; it was a gift,” 
laughed Lyle. ‘Here’s Netta been offering us all her income to 
pay for plate she gave the burglar out of pity.” 

“ Was it pity ?” whispered Jock getting close to her. 

“No, contempt,” she snapped; but Jock had a momentary 
glimpse of her face, and what he saw contented him. 

“Pl own up that ’m not a complete success as a burglar,” he 
said, “and I’ll give you the bet. But,” with an expressive look at 
Netta, ‘‘ 1 want an exchange.” 

“Oh, is that how things are?” laughed Lyle looking from one to 
the other. ‘ Netta has caught the burglar with a vengeance. But 
for all that 1 won’t leave her to assist in looking after my house 
again.” 

“ Will you look after mine instead ?” murmured Jock shortly 
afterwards when he and Netta were alone; and although she 
answered with a decided ‘ No,” she looked “ Yes,” and Jock was 
satisfied. 


a 
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Tine Iilumour of the Hour-As Seem by Tom Browne. 


HE WAS NOT ADDLED 


Gentleman: Well, Giles, | am sorry to hear of the sad drowning of your son. How did it happen? 
Farmer Giles: The boat capsized and he was throwed out 
Gentleman: He appeared to have been a clever young man 
Farmer Giles: Iss, he was; | knawed he wasn’t addled for he sank like a hegg 
[Note.—Poultry farmers test their eggs in water; the good sink whilst addled ones float] 
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THE TATLER 


The Fault-finder. 


he advertisement that caught my eye was addressed to inventors 
and those engaged in commercial enterprises. It stated that 
a young man of average intelligence, representative of the purchasing 


public, was willing to find fault profitably 
on reasonable terms. An address was 
given, and it seemed to me worth while to 
investigate. 

I found in an ordinary City office a 
young man with a frock coat, an expression 
of frank good humour, and a gold pince-nez. 

“Good morning,” I said. “Are you 
the Mr, Reginald Smith who advertises that 
he is prepared to find fault ?” 

“Tam. Pray sit down, won’t you? 
What can I do for you?” 

““T should be grea'ly obliged if you 
would tell me exactly what your advertise- 
ment means.” 

“ With the greatest pleasure. It means 
exactly what it says. Let us suppose that 
a capitalist, or body of capitalists, is about to 
put something on the market. It may bea 
new motor car, a new patent medicine, or 
a new brand of ‘champagne ; it may be 
anything that the public is intended to buy, 
Whatever it may be, the article is brought 
to me, and I test it and say what is wrong 
with it. If the fault is beyond remedy the 
capitalists leave the thing alone and save 


their money. If,as more often happens, the fault can be removed, 
the capitalists make a success instead of a failure. 


can prove—that I have 
already made or saved many 
millions. Now, do you 
understand ?” 

“ Well, not entirely.” 

“ What is the difficulty ?” 

“To do what you~ say 
you do would require more 
expert knowledge than any 
man could gain in a lifetime, 
and you are still young,” 

* But, my dear sir, I have 
no expert knowledge what- 
ever ; that is the whole point 
of my,system. Inventors and 
manufacturers and capitalists 
hayeas many experts as they 


CONVERTED 


[A vegetarian paper remarks that “it 
is unnatural to bury the dead in our 
stomachs.’’] 


It fills my heart with thoughts of gloom 
To ibink I am a living tomb, 

For how can any man be merry 

‘That is a walking cemetery? 


And since th’s awful truth I see 
My very teeth appear to me 

(Alas! I am so tender-hearted) 

Like tombstones of the dear departed. 


The new frock coat upon my back 
Now justifies its hue of black, 
Since yet my grief is unabated 

For those I have assimilated. 


Some wreaths of lettuce every day 
And vegetables I will lay 

Upon their grave in hope such diet 
May keep their restless spirits quiet. 


| claim—-and 


want. But they dre not sell- 
ing to a public of experts; 
they are selling to a public 
of men of average intelli- 
gence like myself. |The 
expert only sees that one side 
of a thing in which ‘he is 
expert, and sees that quite 
clearly. The buying public 
sees much less clearly, but it 
sees all sides; it takes a 
general view. The manu- 
facturer who has a firm grasp 
of that fact is going to make 
money.” 

“Suppose we take a 
specific instance. You men- 
tioned a new brand of cham- 
pagne. What sort of fault- 
finding would you do there ?” 

“T can tell you what 
actually happened. Some 
people. brought me a new 
brand the other day. Experts 
had pronounced it to be ex- 
cellent—equal to the best ; 
it had been well advertised, 


EASIER SAID THAN DONE 


Mr. O'Hara (at the boys’ club annual tea meeting): Now, boys, less noise over 
there! Keep your mouths shut and eat your buns 
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much at the body. 
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By Barry Pain. 


and yet these people could not scll it. I tried a small bottle at 
dinner, and found that the taste was pleasing and that it did not 
make me ill, Well, I did two tlings for them ; I altered the label 


and I altered the price. Their label looked 
to meas if it had been made up to appear 
genuine ; it would have looked the same 
to other average buyers, and thcre is 
nothing which makes the buyer more dis- 
trustful. I spent a day in getting a label 
that was exactly right. Then I raised the 
price a few shillings to sixty shillings a 
dozen. Under sixty shillings people will 
not believe, and over sixty people cannot 
afford—with the exception of the yeople 
who woul] never look at a new brand and 
buy only the high-priced wines of famous 
names.” 

“And your terms ?” 

“T offered to take fifty pounds down or 
a royalty on increased sales. They paid 
the money down, ard the manager has 
since told me that they consider the money 
very well spent. They did well this Christ- 
mas,” 

“With motor cars it must be more 
difficult to advise.” 

“Not at all, butit is more difficult to get 
advice taken. From the point of view of 
sales itis of no use to take care of the engines 


and let the body take care of itself, for the inexpert public looks 
Nor is a comfortable and attractive body of any 


use if the car will not go ; for 
the public, though inexpert, 
does not continue buying cars 
that break down frequently. 
As for price, medio tutissi- 
mus thts. Thereis immense 
business waiting, but it is not 
for the too-cheap toys nor 
for the too-dear giants, nor 
for any car which is useful 
only in fine, warm weather.” 

“ Why don’t you goin for 
that business yourself ? ” 

“ Because I believe that 
there is also immense busi- 
ness for the intelligent pro- 
fessional fault-finder, and it 
does not involve the risk of 
any capital. But I am chat- 
ting about my own affairs. 
You wished to consult 
me ?”? 

“Not exactly. I am out- 
side your province. Iam a 
writer.” 

‘“Excellent:: “Send, me 
your books and I will tell 
you why they fail.” 

“But the critics have 
already done that.” 

“They areexperts. They 
only see the artistic and 
technical questions. I can 
show you why the public will 
not read you.” 

“And your terms ?” 

But I regret to say that 
they were quite prohibitive 
Talks with champagne 
growers and car manufac- 
turers had enlarged his views. 
So I shall have to muddle 
along in the old way, but I 
regret it. 
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THE TALLER 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION FOR WOMEN 


Im what Costume does She Look her Best? 


hen does a woman look at her best? In 
which phase, in which colour of her 
prismatic personality, is she the most attrac- 
tive? If you were to ask your friends this 
question or try to decide it for yourself the 


IN RIDING HABIT 


articular one who approaches nearest to your 
eal woman will doubtless flit through your 
‘ind in a dozen of her most 
hases. You will considerthem all ; you will 
‘call how charming she is in a morning 
ick, how attractive she appears on the 
iks, or how smart she is coaching, riding, or 
then her dignified afternoon 
pearance must be considered, her ezsenzble 


bewitching 


itomobiling ; 

a tea or at the theatre, and, last, her burst- 
g into full bloom in the evening at the 

inner or a formal ball. 

All these must be thought of and her 
iny charms must be taken into account, and 
en you are further than ever from the great 

decision, and in 
your effort to tell 
when she is the 
most attractive 
you only 
affirm 


can 
staunchly 
that she is al- 
ways so. That 
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IN MORNING DRESS 


supreme at all times your chivalry bids you 
declire, and her own personality and her 
adaptability will more than bear you out. 
She is gay, she is soothing, sympathetic, and 
cheerful, she is brilliant or quietly reposeful ; 
each mood suited to the occasion, and each so 
delightful and satisfactory, how is one to 
determine which to appreciate most of all ? 

Filled with fascination as are her varying 
moods, no less interesting do we find her 
different phases of dress. Each marks a 
passing hour, and all these hours of her 
personality make a perfect day of which, 
perhaps, the one representing the tinal rend- 
ing of the chrysalis, when she stands before 
you arrayed in all the splendour of her daintily- 
beautiful evening toilette, may be considered 
the crowning glory. She, likewise, is the 
beauty genius of each season which goes to 
make a perfect girl-year. After all, what 
is the typical Englishwoman like? Each 
popular artist has his own type, which has 
been more or less widely adopted by his 
admirers, one pcrhaps truer to the model he 
has chanced to find than to an evolved or 
studied type—a representative one. 

Through all varieties of dress and tempera- 
ment there runs the golden thread of. love, for 
love is as much a part of the English girl as 
is her dress. Some man eventually furnishes 
both. Fancy her in the 7é/e of the domestic 
maiden. 

It must be confessed that though at such 
a time she does not appeal equally to all, 
nevertheless she has her charms. Whether 
they consist of bewitching dimples revealed 
by her neatly rol'ed-up sleeves, by the sweet 
domestic air, or by the daintiness of her 
immaculate white apron, she displays a new 
side of her varied personality. Quietly ab- 
sorbed in her work, altogethcr unconscious of 
any impression she may be creating, her very 
oblivion to woridly things combined with the 
deep interest of the affair at hand but adds 
to the beauty of the picture. 

To some it is ideal in this form and in 
that other which is so full of beauty and 
feeling —the cherished wife and mother. With 
her head wreathed in orange blossoms and 
the misty veil of lace shrouding her gleaming 
satin gown she presents as a bride a phase 
calling forth unusual admiration and a litile 
feeling of tender reverence not belonging to 
any other of her hours. In the next she is 
the sweet and loving mother, comfortable, 
serene, tender, and helpful, surrounded by her 
little family and with the light of mother love 
shining brightly in her eyes. 

When presiding at her dainty and per- 
fectly-appointed dinner table she ap- 
pears to good advantage, yet even then 
she has not the chance to win so much 
genuine admiration as when re- 
ceiving at an afternoon or evening 
function. On such an octasion 
she makes the most of her appear- 
ance ; her manner is gracious and 
tactful; she has a pleasant word 
here, a witty reply there, and the 
charm of her cordial interest 
coupled with her loveliness makes 
it small wonder that all declare 
her almost beyond compare, Then 
there is something extremely 
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attractive about a dainty woman pouring tea 
for the friends who drop in to havea little 
chat and a fragrant cup of her own brewing. 
In the seclusion of her own dainty room 
enjoying the wég/igé comforts which seem to 


AS A GOLFER 


belong to that delightful spot she is quite 
another individual. Robed in soft, filmy 
masses and_ billowy draperies, her tiny high- 
heeled slippers peeping from beneath these 
delicate flounces, and with her soft hair 
airanged to correspond, with the artistically 
negligent gown, a woman sometimes appears 
more beautiful than in the costume demanded 
by conventional occasions. Here personality 
has full scope, particularly as regards her 
dress, and you behold the woman as she 
really is. 


IN WALKING 


QUTFIT 


THE TATE ER. 


Quite different she is indeed, with her 
daintiness, her charming airs, and her sug- 
gestions of thorough comfort, from the demure 
little housewife or the gay ballroom butterfly. 

As a general thing in the evening the 
Englishwoman is superb. She chooses a 
gown which perfectly becomes her ; there is 
the perfume of delicate flowers about her, 
while under the soft light and with the hum 
of voices and low strains of music throbbing 
against wide-spreading palms and gorgeous 
hangings it would be almost impossible to 
find a more entrancing setting for this beauti- 
ful creature. Her eyes glow and her cheeks 
become rose-hued under pleasurable excite- 
ment of it all, 

It is easy to follow the love theme through 
these variations of her temperament, for love 
readily finds expression in the home and 
among all that. is daintily feminine. The 
heart of man instinctively goes out to this 
woman, this lovable creature of the home, 
this domestic ruler, this social queen, 

From these visions of feminine loveliness 
it is a far cry to the breezy out-of-door-maid, 


whose — spark- 
ling eyes, 


wind - tossed 
hair, and trim 
costume almost 
succeed in 
transforming 
her to an alto- 


IN EVENING DRESS 


gether different creature. Her poise is charm- 
ing, her quick, lithe movements and the 
healthy glow in her cheeks betray her 
thorough enjoyment of everything—the air 
she breathes, the green trees, the soft grass, 
the brightness and freedom of it all. 

The out-door girl certainly has her rain- 
bow phases. She rides, drives, walks, sails, 
and hunts equally well, and enters into the 
enjoyment of her favourite sports with all the 
charming enthusiasm of youth and health, 
Separating the out-door phase from the home 
one it is indeed a difficult problem to decide 
which one of these many characters suits 
her best. Swinging across the green links, 
her strong figure displaying well - defined 
Hogarth curves, the out-of-doors girl is attrac- 
live if for no other reasons than those which 
fresh, glowing colour, sparkling eyes, andtfree, 
elastic motion always command. Perhaps 
she has an opportunity to display more grace 
and suppleness as she merrily tosses the 
white-coated tennis ball across the net. In 
this game, too, her costume usually conforms 
more to conventional modes, while its effective 
colouring is brought into picturesque relief 
against the velvety grass, the deep green of 
the trees, and the bright sumn er sky. 


IN WINTER COSTUME 


Sprightly and graceful as is the 
tennis maid she cannot outshine her 
golf sister, who, with her trim shirt 
waist, presents an attractive picture 
from its very grace and freedom. 
There can be the invitation for 
proposal, not in her attitude but in 
her always lovely appearance. Her 


AS A WIDOW 
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heart has been pleaded for on the golf links 
as well as in the drawing-room. Altogether, 
fascinating as are these golf and tennis maids, 
one pauses before giving either of them first 
place, for a vision of the trimmer horsewoman 
flits before one’s eye. Superbly built, habited 
in the severely simple regulation garment, 
with the light of keen enjoyment and of 
perfect mastery hovering in her eyes, such a 
creature surcly cannot fail to be considered 
a fair rival of these other maids. 

For instance, one athletic young woman 
who is a fine cross-country rider was in a 
hunt at which her companion kept close by 
her throughout the run, They reached a 
stone fence and her horse took it with the 
ease of a stag. The young man’s horse shied. 
“ Are you afiaid to take the jump?” she cried 
from the other side of the wall as she sped 
away. ‘1’d take any jump to be with you,” 
he said, and on he went. * Any jump?” she 
queried as he again came up to her. ‘ Yes,” 


AS A MOTORIST 


he replied boldly. That is how she became 
one of last year’s Easter brides. 

And so it goes, no matter where she is or 
what she may be doing, there is that witchery 
about her which proves irresistible to all. 
Yet of all these charming out-of-doors 
creatures none eclipses the yachtswoman of 
the thoroughly seaworthy variety, whose hair 
does not get out of crimp, whose dress never 
seems to assume that limp and dejected look 
so characteristic of the occasion. 

An ideal time is this for the pretty song 
of love. One young matron likes to recall a 
yachting trip when her companion said, 
“Hold the tiller for a moment.” ‘ Do you 
think I can steer well enough?” she asked. 
“You can steer well enough 
to guide me the rest of my 
life,’ he answered. And that 
was the way it happened. 

After all, is it possible to limit 
the thing to a single time when 
one might unconditionally say 


when the Englishwoman is 
most to be admired? Or 


must one finally conclude that 
she is at her best always? 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


OLD FRIENDS 


First Prize -Sydney P. B. Smith, 67, Clarendon Street, Londonderry 


NOT VENICE BUT LONDON 


Second Prize--F. E. Huson, 53, Gleneagle Road, Streatham 


THE BIG DAM AT ASSOUAN 


Third Prize—Miss Marjory Knox, Rona, Belle Vue Hill, Sydney, Australia 


We pay each week the sum of 
ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which we receive during that week. All 
the letters in this Competition must be sent to the Kodak 
Editor, THe Tarier, Great New Street, London, and all 
photographs, exclusive of the prizewinners, will be returned 
immediately if accompanied by a stamped and addressed en- 
velope, except those we desire to retain for publication. For 
these we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every photograph must have plainly 
written on the back the name and address of the sender and 
a clear description of the subject. Only one photograph may 
be sent at one time. The negative is not required. 

This week, in addition to our prizewinners, we have 
pleasure in highly commending the following subjects :— 


seling Potatoes '’ H. H. W. Joel, 22, Broadway. St. Mar- 
s, Twickenham. 

“ Kidwilly Castle,"’ J. W. Powell, 9, Montpellier Terrace, 
Swansea, 

“A Street Scene,’’ A. M. Bell, 9, Khatan Mansion, Welling- 
ton Lines, Bombay. 

, “Low Tide," W. H. Bowman, Eagles Cliff, Acock's Green, 

Birmingham, 


AN OLD ENGLISH 


YEOMAN 


Fifth Prize—W. J. Jones, 14, Telford Avenue, 


Streatham Hill, S.W. 
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NEST OF A MISSEL THRUSH 


Fourth Prize—P. E. Jeffcock, Wales Manor, near Sheffield 


“On the Nile,’ Miss A. M. Spratt, Kasr-el-Aniy, Cairo, 
Egypt. 

“A Medway Village,"’ F. G. Prideaux, 7, Brookfield Terrace, 
Kilmainham, Dublin. 

‘*A Buddhist Bell,” Miss F. Maclean, 7, Onslow Place, 
Saw: 

** View in Richmond Park," R Frederic Tyler, Berrylands 
House, Surbiton Hill. 

‘The Donkey’s Bad Temper,’’ Mr. Mosselman, 39, Rue 
Tuste Lipse, Bruxelles, Belgium. 

‘* South Devon Foxhounds,’’ Carslake Winter-Wood, Ken- 
wick, Paignton, South Devon. 

“Camel Sowars of the 6th Bengal Cavalry,” Miss F. 
Leicester, the Firs, Chulmleigh, Devon 

“(My Pet Bear,’ Mrs. Whatman, 2oth Hussars, Brighton. 

“A Giant Cactus,” G. Phillips, Bloemfontein, South 
Africa. 

‘“The Valley Gardens, Harrogate,’ J. H. Saunders, 
67, Green Road, Burmantofts, Leeds. 

‘* Hindus and Monkey-man,"" Major C. B. Baldock, Rajpu- 
tana, India. 

“Interior of Norwich Cathedral,'’ H. Boocock, 79, Fairfax 
Road, Hornsey, N. 

“The Old Harbour,’’ A. T. de Sausmarez, Springfield, 
Guernsey. 

‘Post Office in a Flower Garden at Merthyr Mawr," 
J. Richards, 42, Hasker Street, Chelsea. 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND 


Mrs. Carnegie.—Born Miss 
Louise Whitheld, the daughter 
of an old New England family, 
Mrs. Andrew Carnevie differs 
markedly in one respect from 
the generality of her country- 
women, especially those among 
them who happen to be the 
wives of multi-millionaires, in 
that she cares little or nothing 
for social distinction. United in 
1887 to the wealthy steel king, 
the marriage has proved in every 


way an ideally happy one. 
Agreeing in her  husband’s 


famous dictum, “that the man 
who dies rich dies disgraced,” 
Mrs. Carnegie not only throws 
herself heart and soul into 
all her husband’s philanthropic 
enterprises, but does no end of 
good on her own account in an 
unostentatious way. She _ parti- 
cularly delights in holding out a 
helping hand to struggling artists 
or students, or befriending any 
waifs or strays who are lucky 


enough to come under her 
notice. As devoted to Scotland 


as her distinguished husband, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie declare 
their happiest hours are spent 
at Skibo Castle, their beautiful 
highland home. ‘They are both 
absurdly fond of their only child, 
Miss Margaret Carnevie, a fas- 
cinating little lady of some nine 
or ten summers. 


A Wealthy Peer.—-Lord Loudoun, who celebrated his birthday 
at the beginning of this month, is reputed to be a very wealthy peer. 
The Loudoun branch of the Campbells somehow seems to have been 


more lucky than the dukes of Argyll, and by canny marriages 


gathered much gear, though they lost their estates in the Stuart 
troubles. ‘The present Jord is an Abney-Hastings, not a Campbell ; 
but that is because the title has passed with a woman on two or three 
occasions. It came to Lord Loudoun, for example, through his 
mother, who derived it from her brother, the late Marquis of Has- 
tings. He was the subject, by the way, of a rather romantic 
conversion which followed his marriage a quarter of a century ago 
to Lady Loudoun, who was a daughter of Lord Howard of Glossop 
and a sister of Lady Herries and Lady Bute, all staunch Roman 
Catholics. 


An Unconventional Governor.—A certain aloofness is a merit, 
not a failing, in an Indian governor, and that ardent botanist and 
energetic administrator, Lord Lamington, ought therefore to be a 
grand success at Bombay. He has won the respect of the 
natives at all events, for they cheered him when he rode from 
Mahableshwar to Bombay the other day on his bicycle instead of 
coming by carriage with a’retinue. The inveterate bicyclist is 
seldom very fond of society, and Lord Lamington certainly is 
one who prefers the privacy of his own home to the publicity of 
anybody else’s. 


The Governor's Wife and Sister.—Lady Lamington, too, though 
a pleasant, cheery, amiable personage, always gives one the impres- 
sion that she prefers a simple life. But she is tactful enovgh to hide 
her personal predilections at the call of duty just as she faces the 
sea-sickness she dreads so much and from which she suffers so 
keenly. Lord Lamington is of kin to the Dundonald family, and 
many of his forebears were bred to the sea. His sister, the Marchesa 
Vitelleschi, who married an Italian senator, is a very clever woman 
who has written a history of the exiled Stuarts and is writing 
another on the house of Savoy. 


COUNTRY—WEEK BY WEEK. 


MRS. ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The wife of the famous capitalist who owns the Carnegie works at 
Pittsburg, U.S.A. 
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The Czar’s Housekeeper.— 
The most extravagant house- 
keeping in Europe is that prac- 
tised at the Czar’s court. The 
sums spent on eating, drinking, 
and servants are simply colossal. 
The kitchen is in all its dctails 
French, and more than one 
eminent Parisian res/aurateur 
made his pile in the Czar’s em- 
ploy before he started business 
at home. Jn fact, the head of 
these household departments 
rapidly become wealthy men. 
The kitchen, pantry, and house- 
keeping arrangements are all 
under the charge of the court 
marshal, Count Benckendorti, . 
but the real general in command 
is a court “ forrager” as he is 
called, once a chef, now an 
official holding the rank of 
colonei, with a court uniform, 
cocked hat, spurs, sword, and his 
breast decorated with stars and 
orders. This awe-inspiring indi- 
vidual must take a special oath 
of allegiance and fidelity. Under 
this man are twelve secretaries, 
four under forragers, twenty-four 
upper Jackeys, thirty-four lackeys, 
cighteen under lackeys, 254 
lackey assistants, and an army 
of cooks. 


Barnett 


His Majesty’s Diet.*-At the 
head of the Czar’s kitchen are 
two chefs, each of them with the 
salary of a Cabinet Minister 
Both are Frenchmen; they are assist-d by 


besides * perquisites. 
four under chefs, thirty-eight ordinary men cooks, twenty apprentices, 


and. thirty-two kitchen boys. A department in itself is the pastry- 
cook’s presided over by a chief baker and two dozen assistants, and 
yet the Czar eats the simplest food, preferring above all the native 
Russian. soups like borsch and stchi. The cellars contain 25,coo 
dozens of wine’ ofvall sorts. The Czar never takes more than a glass 
of claret or.a nip of champagne. Fabulous sums are spent on iare 
fruits ;,a rouble each (2s.) is not uncommon for strawberries, and 


25 roubles, or £2 Ios., for a single peach. 


A German Giant.—King Edward’s ex/ourage, as befits that of a 
broad-minded man, is somewhat like his Empire and includes men 
of many races. Everybody has heard of his Egyptian—or is it 
Turkish ?—coffee-maker, Emin Abraham, and now the German 
giant, Hofener, who is the most conspicuous of the royal footmen, is 
in a fair way of becoming a celebrity in the midlands. Everybody 
is talking of him. They have a big policeman at Buxton, of whom 
the local people are very proud. I believe he measures six feet three 
and is built in proportion. Naturally Buxton turned him out in his 
best uniform to impress the King during the recent royal visit. Put 
the exhibition fell flat; the exhibited was quite .overshadowed by 
Hofener. “Eb, man,’ was the report of a Buxtonian, “the chap 
was Six foot six, and there was about twenty stone of him. What? 
Handy? Well, he’s about as handy as a bullock.” 


Inadvertently Overlooked.—King Edward thought one little 
incident at Buxton the other day quite amusing. When the royal 
party had luncheon at one of the hotels there they had hardly 
finished admiring the magnificent dining-room in which it was 
provided before the King discovered that the people had forgotten to 
take down the local price tickets. He was much tickled at the idea 
of lunching @ /a carte like a native, and I have no doubt that with 
his marvellous memory he can now detail to his intimates what it 
costs a “commercial” at Buxton when he indulges in ‘‘chops and 
tomato sauce” or the more popular ‘¢ steak and fried.” 
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MR. J. M. BARRIE’S DELIGHTFUL PLAY 


Peter Pan: or, the Boy Who Wouldn’t Grow Up” 
As Played at the Duke of York’s Theatre. 


Ellis & Watery 
MRS. DARLING BIDS THE CHILDREN GOOD NIGHT IN THE NURSERY 


This picture represents the first act, which takes place in the nursery of the Darlings’ house. Mrs. Darling (Miss Dorothea Baird) is going out for the evening, and is 
seen casting a good-night glance on her three children. On the left lie Wendy (Miss Hilda Trevelyan) and her brother Michael (Miss Winifred Geoghagan); on the 
right the elder boy, John Napoleon (Master George Herse:) 


Lillis & Watery 


THE SCENE IN THE UNDERGROUND HOUSE IN THE NEVER-NEVER LAND WHERE PETER PAN TOOK THE DARLINGS 


This picture shows Wendy (Miss Trev-lyan) mothering the other children and telling them a story. On the right sits Peter Pan (Miss Nina Boucicault) 
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This remarkable poster, for permission to reproduce which we are indebted to Mr. Barrie and Mr. Charles Frohman, has be 


smali scale by the Weiners. It is so charming that collectors are buying the small poster at the rate of 1,000 copies per week. Black an 
Land. ‘The Tatler” is proud to think that its artist, Mr. Bu 
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TER PAN’S FLIGHT TO THE NEVER-NEVER. LAND. 


| WENDY—DRAWN BY C. A. BUCHEL 


i i fe 2 i f Miles and on a 
delightful play, ‘Peter Pan,” at the Duke of York's Theatre. It has been reproduced in colours as an ‘‘eighteen-sheet”” poster by the firm of Mi 


justice to the be nor to the red roofs over which Peter Pan and Wendy Darling in her nighty are flying to the Never-Never 


autiful blue sky and sparkling stars, 
“work so often appears in its pages, has scored the poster success of the season 
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Where Peter Pam Took the Little Darlings. 
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THE SCENE 


ON THE PIRATE SHIP 


ehis & basvery 


The children from the Never-Never Land ‘rout the pirates, and in this picture Peter Pan, on the right, is posing as Napoleon 


Ellis & Walery 
PETER PAN’S SHADOW 
Mr. and Mrs. Darling (Mr- Gerald du Maurier and Miss Dorothea Baird) are 
surveying the shadow Peter Pan left behind him. Mr, William Archer has made 
the admirable suggestion that Peter Pan ought to have been made to leave it as 
a pledge that he would return with the little Darling children whom he carried 
off to the Never-Never Land, for the spectator must feel that their absence 
during the three long acts must cause their mother much anxiety 


Ellis & Wlery 
THE DARLINGS’ RETURN 
(This is the last scene of all, in which the children return to their nursery and are 
warmly welcomed by their father and mother. The picture ‘shows, from left 
to right—the nurse dog, Nana (Mr, Arthur Lupino), John Napoleon. Darling 
(Master Hersee), Mr, Darling (Mr. Gerald du Maurier), Michael ‘Darling (Miss 
Winifred Geoghagan), Wendy Darling (Miss Hilda Trevelyan), Mrs. Darling (Miss 

Dorothea Baird) 
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RHE PATE ET 


PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Week by Week. 


A Répertoire Theatre.—I have sug- 
gested in these columns more than once 
that we are on the eve of some sort of 
return to the stock-company system. A 
curious corroboration of this suggestion 


was made last week :— 

(x) Mr. Alexander announced the scheme of 
matinée revivals. 

(2) Mr. J. T. Grein wrote a long letter pointing 
out the complete possibility of a répertotre theatre. 

(3) Mr. Philip Carr announced that he is going 
to start a répertoire theatre. 

(4) Mr. Stead told the O.P. Club that the theatre 
was neglected. 


The Unbusinesslike Character of the 
Playhouse.—I am not a bit surprised, 
for the long-run system involves inmense 
losses, even if it brings great gains, 
Mr. Grein tells us that the German 
theatre, of which he is director, costs 
£570 per week. Think of that compared 
with the £4,000 or £5,000 spent on a 
musical comedy which may run only ten 
days. Répfertoire enthusiasts are per- 
petually told that the theatre is a ‘com- 
mercial institution.” Admitted; but 
what other business is run on such 
utterly unbusinesslike lines as the average 
theatre? Just consider the price of its 
wares. A- farcical comedy with twelve 
people costs me tos. 6d. for my stall; a 
musical comedy with 120 people costs 
me the same price. ‘That is surely 
very uncommercial. 


A PICTURESQUE POSTER FOR 


This poster is the work of Mr. Hassall and is, 


of course, a pieasant perversion of Mr. W. Q. Orchardson’s well-known picture of ‘‘ Napoleon on the Bellerophon.” 


reproduced here by the courtesy 


PAULINE CHASE IN 


chts & Wa.ery 
“PETER PAN” 


Mr. Carr’s Scheme.— Mr. Carr's 
répertotre will not be confined to the 
plays of Shakspere and other works of 
the old English dramatists, but will 
include revivals of modern English plays 
and translations of such contemporary 
foreign works as are not likely to be pro- 
duced in the ordinary course. Arrange- 
ments are being made with a London 
theatre for an extended tenancy of the 
house, which will be altered to suit the 
special requirements of the work, and 
the company will include several well- 
known names in addition to those who 
have taken part in the recent revivals. 
For the supernumeraries and small parts 
it is proposed to take a certain number 
of pupils. 


Why Not Book All Seats?—We are 
a very conservative people, frequently on 
a senseless basis. One of the silliest 
things playgoers ever did was to burke” 
the scheme introduced by Sir Henry 
Irving of being able to book seats in the 
gallery. Now Mr. Stoll (of the Coliseum) 
has reintroduced it. The result has been 
such a success that Mr. Arthur Collins 
has introduced the scheme at Drury 
Lane. Personally I have never been able 
to see the fun of standing for hours at a 
theatre door waiting for admission. 


‘PETER PAN"’—THE PIRATE SHIP 


It is 


of Mr. Barrie and Mr. Charles Frohman 
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A Jewish Play in Russian.—Londoners 
are indebted to the indefatigable Mr. Grein 
for giving them the opportunity of seeing a 


play in Russian, for a Russian company 


has opened a very brief season at the Avenue 
(“ Seagull Point” as ‘* The Tramp” would say) 
with Eugen Tschirikoffs play, Zhe Chosen 
forbade its 
put on in 


People: The Russian 
production, but it has 
Berlin, and the com- 


censor 
been 


pany is now on its way 
to America. The 
manager of the com- 
pany is M, P. N. Orle- 
neff of the Artistic 
Theatre in St. Peters- 


burg. He is a Chris- 
tian, but the stage 


manager, M. Orloff, is 


a Jew. Thechief cha- 
racters are Leah, a 
Jewess, who marries 


an Orthodox Russian 
student, and Beresin 
Nachman, a_ Jewish 
teacher in love with 
Leah. 

Miss Madge Crich 
ton. — Miss Crichton, 
who is the daughter of 
Mr. Haldane Crichton, 
has made her reappear- 
in London after 
her world tour witi 
Three Little Maids, 
replacing Miss Augarde 
as Lady Betty Claridge 
in Lady Madcap. Miss 
Crichton is a clever 
girl who should make 
a name for herself. 


Miss Linden.—On 
January 11 I gave a 
picture of Miss Linden, principal girl at the 
Theatre Royal, Glasgow, with the remark 
that “she is the wife of Mr. Louis Saul Lang- 
fier, the well-known photographer.” I ought 
to have added, ‘of Glasgow,” where Mr. 
L. S. Langfier has his business, which has 
no connection with that of Mr. Langfier of Old 
Bond Street, who is, of course, better known 
to my London readers. 


ance 


A SCENE FROM 


Russell 


A BABE IN THE WOOD 


“Wee Mona"' in the Crystal Palace pantomime 


Villagers as Play-actors.—The experiment 
of a drama played by villagers which was 
successfully initiated at the village of Hilden- 
borough, Kent, last year with a piece called 
The Miser’s Bargain is to be repeated this 
year with The Luck of the Brians, written by 
John Johnston and Dagney Major, and is to be 
produced on January 30. The play, which is in 
three acts, deals with the Californian gold rush 


“THE CHOSEN PEOPLE” ACTED 


Mr. N. Orloff as Reb Leiser and Miss Nasimova as Leah, his daughter 


and is written for male charac- 
ters only, there being thirteen speaking 
parts. The incidental music will be played 
under the direction of the village organist, 
Mr.. E. Fagg Gower, L.R.A.M., and the 
rehearsals have been going on since October. 
It is proposed to tour the play in the neigh- 
bouring townlets and villages. Last year’s 


production paid its own way. 


of 1850 


Biograph 
MISS MADGE TITHERADGE 


In Little White Barbara and Little Black Sambo 
at the Garrick 
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IN RUSSIAN AT THE AVENUE 
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‘“‘The Mikado” at Enfield.—The most 
delightful of all Gilbert and Sullivan’s work 
was put on by the Enfield Amateur Operatic 
and Dramatic Society the other evcning. 
The war has made the opera so topical that 
I am astonished nobedy has arranged to re- 
vive it professionally. I noticed that the 
Enfield society maintained its character for 
promptness by beginning precisely at the hour 
advertised. The whole 
company are so excel- 
lent that | must charac- 
terise them in detail :— 
I\Mr. A. V. Masham as 
Nanki Poo’ wasin good voice 
andIreceived a deserved en- 
core for his rendering of the 
well-known song, ‘‘ A Wan- 
dering Minstrel I."' 

Mr, H. H. Kerry as Ko- 
ko did well, his antics on 
the stage causing roars of 
laughter, and he soon became 
a friend of the audience, who 
seemed to appreciate his 
song, ‘* Tit Willow,’’ asmuch 
as anything. 

Mr. Allan 
Pooh Bah played with a skill 


Mackenzie as 


that would make him a 
welcome member of any 
cast. 


Mrs, Banks as Yum Yum 
sang her song, ‘‘ The Sun 
whose Rays,’’ in a style that 
would cause the admiration 
of the most drastic critic, and 
her duet with Nanki Poo was 
deservedly encored. 

Miss J. Payne as Pitt 
Sing must be complimented 
on her ‘“by-play,"’ which 
was ‘much appreciated, and 
altogether the Three Little 
Maids proved a great success. 

Miss Pay ne as Katisha has 
a fine voice, and her singing 
of ‘‘Alone and yet Alive "’ 
was delightful. 

Mr. Fred C. Dixon as the 
Mikado, although perhaps 
not very awe-inspiring, made 
the most of the part. 


The rest of the principals—Peep Bo, Pish 
Tush, and Go To—all acquitted themselves 
well. Thechorus was excellent. The society 
is to be congratulated most heartily, more 
especially as I understand that it relied solely 
on amateur talent for the production of the 
play. It is curious to note how the Savoy 


operas one and all lend themselves specially 
to amateur players. 


Russell 


A BABE IN THE WOOD 


Master Crewys in the Crystal Palace pantomime 
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THE RIDICULOUS 


DICK WHITTINGTON 


oe he philosophers 

having had 
their say about the 
state of pantomime, 
the Follies are now 
prodding its recum- 
bent figure with the 
arrows of their wit 
in an entertainment 
called Bill Bailey 
at the Palace 
Theatre. Their task 
is not difficult, for, 


considering the 
number of panto- 
mimes produced 


every year, there is 
remarkably little in- 
genuity shown in 


starts “ } Fi 
varying tneir 


SP rr ed emd g ACO pte 
oe 


ridiculous conventions. The Follies are but six in number, yet they 
manage to go through the whole bag of tricks, scene after scene 
and character after character. 

One of the funniest incidents is the burlesquing of the scene 
which is played immediately in front of the footlights so that the 
stage hands may shift the heavy sets behind. Asarule the noise 
is so great that not a word can be heard. This scene certainly ought 
to be played in pantomime (using the word in its original sense) ; 
but the producers’ great idea is to push on the comic man or let 
some unhappy young woman come forward and sing a sentimental 
song which is utterly lost amid the hammering and the voices of the 
stage hands. All this is reproduced in an exaggerated style by the 
Follies in the funniest possible way. 

Another most amusing ingredient is the burlesque of the 
hackneyed ‘‘ March of the Nations.” Professional writers about 
pantomime, when unable to praise the “ book,” expatiate extrava- 
gantly on the marvellous stage management, but the stage manager 


THE FOLLIES IN THEIR PIERROT GUISE 


THE HUNTING CHORUS BURLESQUED 
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THE ZIATEL ER 


CONVENTIONS OF PANTOMIME 
As Burlesqued by the Follies at the Palace. 


THE WIDOW TWANKEY STYLE 


is rarely marvellous 
enough to. get 
away from the pre- 
posterous parade of 
large-limbed ladies 
in tights, ‘ The 
March of the Na- 
tions” being a fa- 
vourite method of 
utilising their tramp. 
The thing is seldom 
pretty and it is 
frequently vulgar. 

The Follies also 
burlesque the stu- 
pidest of all the 
conventions — the 
low comedian got 
up as a_ horrible 
old woman. 


Add ine plesures ave by Hina 
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Lady de Ramsey’s PeKin and Japamese Dogs. 


| de Ramsey is never so happy as when at her country 

seat, Ransey Abbey. She has with her her lovely Asiatic 
spaniels. Quite recently she surprised her many doggy friends by 
taking up the latest pet-dog craze, the Pekinese. Always devoted to the 
dainty Japanese dog, of which she 
has for many years been a mcst suc- 
cessful breeder, it was thought no 
rival could ever obtain even a small 
share of this charming lady’s good 
graces. However, its oddity and 
strong constitution appealed to Lady 
de Ramsey, who now keeps quite as 
many specimens of the Mongolian 
dog as of her old favourite, the proud 
little Japanese dog. 

For many years now has a nursing 
home at Haverland, Norfolk, been 
kept going from the sales of Japanese 
puppies bred by Lady de Ramsey, 
and now the Pekinese will doubtless 
he!p to swell the charitable cheques, 
for these little dogs are readily sale- 
able, being much in demand and the 
market at present not overflooded 
with breeders and sellers. Nor are 
they likely to Le if present prices 
maintain, for it is not everyone who 
cares to give £20 for a puppy of 
eight weeks, while more often than 
not the price of £50 is demanded 
where the puppy promises smallness in combination with a coat of 
the fashionable Goodwood colour—red and black points. 

But such prices, big as they are, sink small in comparison with 
those obtained for prize-winning specimens. It is a fact that quite 
recently Mrs. MacEwan—Sir John Millais’s daughter—one of the 
most successful en- 
thusiasts and breeders 
of Pekinese dogs, 
made sales’ within 
one week which 
placed close upon 
£1,000 into her bank- 
ing account, a circum- 
stance that serves to 


LADY DE RAMSEY’S SINGH 


illustrate how profitable a breed it is to take 
up and that at the moment those are most 
lucky who are able to breed red Pekinese with 


their Kylin form and imperial fame—the 
dogs with lion manes and curved plumes, 
tufted toes, full fringed leggings,  well- 


bowed forelegs, and deep breeching giving a 
quaint setting to the hind quarters and re- 
minding one ‘of a mandarin’s skirts. So 
quaint and odd is the appearance of a good specimen that one is 
quite ready to accept the tradition that they were beloved of Con- 
fucius, who it is averred saw and accepted the Kylin—the emblem 
to China of peace. 

Strange to say some years ago I myself possessed a genuine 
Kylin—a huge monster fashioned in glaze of green and red— 
which stood guard at the entrance of one of my rooms abroad. At 
that time I had not seen a Pekinese spaniel, but when some years 
later these little dogs were brought to my notice I exclaimed, “ My 
Kylin come to life!” Now as an item of untold news of some 
interest to lovers of the variety I will describe my Kylin, which was 
the life size of a 12-lb. Pekinese. It stood about 14 to 15 in. high 
and its pose was that of a dog sitting up; one of its forelegs, which 
were grotesquely bowed and luxuriantly fringed, raised its fringed 


LADY DE RAMSEY'S WANG 


LITTLE JAPANESE 
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cat’s paw on a ball. The mane was full and spread like that of a lion 
roused, the jaws were heavy and square, the nose bridgeless with big 
sensitive nostrils, the eyes large, full, and bulging, and its long 
ostrich tail lay wavy and curved on its back. I adored that Kylin; 
its h‘deousness was quite fascinating, 
and so the Pekinese spaniels quickly 
attracted me from their similarity to 
my old Kylin. Though bereft of the 
exaggeration of deformity which was 
so captivating in my Kylin there was 
sufficient likeness to show that these 
dogs must have served as models to 
the original moulders of such curious 
creatures in clay; if not, then John 
Chinaman must never have rested 
until he had bred a dog to look like 
his prototype, the sacred Kylin, But 
[ incline to the former belief, and 
that the dog itself supplied the sug 
gestion and became unwittingly the 
founder of the mythical Kylin. 
Lady de Ramsey’s dogs are all the 
approved colour, red, with the excep- 
tion of one, a ‘‘brindle.” Peking 
Singh has earned distinction in dog 
exhibitions, and we have the Pekinese 
to thank for the introduction of Lady 
de Ramsey into the show ring this 
year ; nothing ever induced her to 
show her Japanese. 

Much diversity of opinion has been expressed in the doggy press 
from time to time on the score of colour in the Pekinese, and though 
English fashion has decided for the glorious Goodwood red there 
are many fanciers of the Asiatic spaniel who declare that the rarest 
and imperial choice is black. Mr. George Brown, whose long 
official position and residence in China gave him many opportunities 
of knowledge concerning a dog for which he has much admiration 
and which stamps him as one whose trend of fancy is woith some- 
thing in the argument, exhibited a very choice team of blacks at the 
Palace. 

A writer two years ago informed me that in Pekin the most 
precious of the breed was an albino. Mrs. Lilburn Macl-wan had 
a beauty of this colour, a colossal living Kylin with wrinkles and 
limbs to worship, and quite recently I learn that this same dog has 
now a family of albino puppies. The imperial 
white Pekinese with red eyes should therefore 
become as commercially valuable as the Good- 
wood red which commands the market. The 
wife of a German consul, however, who has 
also had the freedom of the palace, exclaimed, 
on seeing a fawn Pekinese with black points 
and shadings belonging to Mrs. Austin, “ Why 
that is an imperial Pekinese ! However did you 


get it?” Curiously 
enough this lady had 
never seen a red or 
a white one in the 
imperial building. 
Queen = Alexandra’s 
Little Billee was a 
brindle and white. 
Queen Victoria’s 
Looty was a rich orange and white having a dark, almost red, 
saddle, and its weight was barely 3 lb. Lord John Hay from this 
same looting brought back both red and white and black and 
white dogs, the founders of the strain he takes so much pride in 
at Slough. A. STENNARD ROBINSON. 


LADY DE RAMSEY’S CHANG AND SINGH 
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JUST A DREAM OF BYGONE DAY. 


Words by Charles N. Douglas. Musie by Victor Herbert. 


Second verse faster. 
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the sun in gold-en  splen ’ dor Sinks be - hind the dis - tant hills, Then a 
her lips are soft - ly speak - ing, With a ca - dence half di - vine; Now her 
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mem - 'ry, sweet - ly ten ae All| my in - most be - ing thrills; : With the breath of spring-time la_- den, 
eyes my eyes are seek - ing, Breath-ing low a name; 'tis mine; As my arms, to her ex “- tend - ing, 


ritenente. 
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Mir - rored in the twi - light air, Lo! ap - pears a beau - teous maid - en, Tall of form, di - vine ly 
Plead with her ev - er stay, With the mists twi - light blend - ing, Van - ish - es my dream a- 
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DRAMATIC DIALOGUES. BY FRANK RICHARDSON 
No. 1V.—Mr. Beerbohm Tree. 


SCENE: A superb oak-panelled room at the summit of His Majesty’s Theatre. On 
the walls are painted admirable pictures of Shakspere’s comedies and tragedies 
by Charles A. Buchel. In several of them Tree is in trouble. Here the 
eminent actor is being murdered, there he is being massacred. Again, he is 
struggling hopelessly in face of fearful odds. The betting is 1,000 to 1 
against Tree. The vast apartment is in semt-darkness. The remains ¢f a 
banquet are on a huge table and one instinctively looks for the corpse of the 
murdered man. The whole effect is grisly and terrible, suggestive of the 
Mus¢e Grevin. 


TIME: Very carly in the morning. Mr. Tree and F. R. are both in the ordinary 
evening dress of English conjurers. F. R. is very much frightened. 


FE R. (pluckily) : Hullo ! 

"Mr. TREE (vaguely): Are you there ? 

F. R. (shivering): Yes. But all these pictures of tragedies are 
terribly alarming especially at this time and in this place. One 
expects to see the ghost of Banquo sitting on one of those chairs. 
(Turns for comfort to a beautiful picture of a beautiful girl.) 
That’s more pleasant ; who’s the painter ? 

Mr. TREE (vot without a touch of proper pride): My daughter. 

F. R. (énguiringly) : Acts too, doesn’t she ? 

Mr. TREE (faternally) : Yes ; so they say. 

F.R. (¢ruéhfully) : 1 don’t think there are two opinions about it. 

Mr. TREE: She inherits ber dramatic talent from her half-uncle 
Max. It would be astounding if the half-niece of one of our most 
intelligent critics possessed no dramatic talent, eh? You know 
Max? 

F. R.: [know him from my caricatures. I esteem him vastly. 
In fact, I think of making him my trustee. 

Mr. TREE (¢houghtfully): I don’t think Max would play a 
trustee very well. He couldn’t suggest the necessary idea of either 
fraud or benevolence. 

F. R. (gratefully): A thousand thanks. 
question of booking seats for the pit ? 

Mr. TREE (weary): Oh dear! To a manager that question is 
as tedious as fiscalitis is to the Jayman. 

F. R.: But I’m going to show you how to solve it. 

Mr. TREE (feevishly): Nothing is more fatal to a question than 
solution. 

F. R. (persevering): Let the pittites solve it themselves. When 
the gueue of two million people is waiting for your next first night 
send a commissionaire to give each one a voting paper. Then send 
another commissionaire with a ballot box into which the voting 
papers can be put. Label the two compartments—-— 


Now, about this 


A QUAINT FISHERMAN 
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Mr. TREE (very éntelligently) : “ To book” or “ not to book.” 

F. R. (dost tn admiration): Excellent ! 

Mr. TREE: [Il think about it. 

F. R. (handsomely) : Do. 

Mr. TREE (vaguely but hospitably) : Don’t shiver. 

F. R.: This room really is alarming. I wonder you can come 
here at this time of night. All these pictures of people meeting 
untimely and fearful ends must be bad for the nerves. 

Mr. TREE (almost sacerdotally): A clear conscience is the 
better part of valour. 

F. R.: When I saw you were building this room—it was during 
the run of Atzg John—I asked Biandon Thomas if you were con- 
structing a private bankruptcy court. 

Mr. TREE: That was a foolish question. 

F. R.: So Brandon said. 

Mr. TREE (deliberately): He was right. 

F, R.: By the bye, do you remember the first letter | ever wrote 
you ? 

Mr. TREE: No. (Fearing evil) Was it asking me to send back 
a play ? 

F. R.: No. You were acting in 7he Red Lamp at the Comedy 
in 1886, I was being “educated” at Marlborough. But even then 
I was a great critic and you were a great actor. To mark my appre- 
ciation of you I wrote from school :— 

“DEAR StIR,—Will you kindly exchange autographs with 
me?’ | think you act excellently.—Yours sincerely, FRANK 
RICHARDSON.” 

MR. TREE (éz surprise): Oh! you're ¢/at individual. 

F. R.: Guilty. 

MR. TREE (recalling the hideous past): And I wrote back sayin: 
that I didn’t know in what line of life you were eminent but that | 
imagined your calling was diplomacy. 

F. R.: True. So it was. But I became so much puffed up with 
improper pride at your letter that I went completely to the bad and 
drifted into—can I say ?—literature. (Shedding salt tears.) So you 
have ruined my life. 

MR. TREE (visibly affected): But I, too, have suffered. Louk 
at the plays you have sent me. (Calling the roof to witness.) 
Horrible! Revolting! Scarcely sane ! 

F. R. (as man to man): Well, let bygones be bygones. 

Mr. TREE: Only never send me any more plays at all about 
anything. You know I never put up any plays except by 
Shakspere or the other man. 

F. R.: Claude Lowther ? 

Mr. TREE (with his hand to his brow): No, no, no. 
The man like Shakspere, only more so—much more so. 

F. R.: Not Hall—— 

Mr. TREE: Yes, yes. Hall Caine. 

F.R. (changing the subject): ve seen every play 
you’ve ever put up, and I’ve always seen you init. Are 
you never out of the bill ? 

Mr. TREE: Never (/ouches wood). 

F. R.: But aren’t you ever ill ? 

MR. TREE (completely in the clouds): No; Vm never 
ill (absently touches his head). There’s one part I never 
want to play, and that’s an invalid. 

F. R.: I must be going. 

MR. TREE (bored to death with ¥. R.): Must you? 
It’s so early. 

F. R. (very wittily): Yes. It’s early for to-day but 
it’s very late for yesterday. 

Mr. TREE (waking a final effort): Take care of 
to-day and—let yesterday take care of itself. 

F. R. (journalistically): May I use that bright 
thought ? 

Mr. TREE (firmly): No. 

F. R.: Thank you. 

Mr. TREE (uneasily) : You aren’t going to print any 
of this—intellectual—conversation, are you? 

F. R. (dying in his teeth): No. 

Mr. TREE (very much relieved): Good. 

F. R. (courteously): Good night. 

Mr. TREE (accurately) : Good morning. 

(Zxit F. R.,) 
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Tyre Failures.—Those motorists who find 
their tyre bills for the year unduly heavy and 
are conscious of rectitude in the matter of 
using only those tyres that are of recognised 
standing in the automobile world should care- 
fully consider whether it 
is not their own method 
of driving that is to be 
held responsible. When 
starting, do they always 
put in the lowest speed 
and let the clutch very 
gently into engagement 
—so gently that the car 
glides gradually into a 
smooth motion instead 
of hopping away in a 
series of convulsive jerks 
as is too frequently ob- 
served to be the result 
arrived at by a careless 
driver? Do they take 
their curves and corners 
at a moderate pace, and, 
if necessary, with the 
clutch out, or do they 
swing round without any 
perceptible decrease of 
speed? This latter plan 
is ruinous to the best 
pneumatic tyre ever yet 
put upon the market. 


OUR FOURTEENTH 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from January 4. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post o7 the second Monday following the date 
of issue, #e., answers to the fourth acrostic 
(dated January 25) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, February 6. 


5. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. ‘* Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Only one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 


of note paper. 


TEES ATER 


Tatler’s’” Motor Sparks. 


And Bad Driving.—But, nearly most im- 
portant of all, what about the use of the 
brakes? If the driver belongs to the large 


army of those who prefer to drive their cars 
at top speed, pulling up when necessary by 


THE PORTSMOUTH CORPORATION'S TRAMWAY ENTERPRISE 


The new motor water and sweeping trolley that cleans the streets 


adopting the simple plan of jamming both 
brakes on dead hard, instead of negotiating 
the traffic at a moderate pace and regulating 
the speed by the timely use of the clutch 
pedal, the ignition lever, and the throttle, then 
his tyres are bound to go 
—and, it may be added, 
one day his brakes will 
go too, when the chances 
are that his next public 
appearance will be in 
the court of the coroner 
for the district, either 
passively on his own ac- 
count or actively with 
reference to another. 
The improper use of the 
brakes works havoc with 
the tyres, at times lite- 
rally tearing them to 
pieces. 

Pumping Up.—Some 
motorists advise that 
tyres should not be 
pumped brick-hard, if 
the best results are to be 
obtained, but whilst not 
being too soft should be 
just soft enough to show 
a slight indentation at 
the point where they 
rest upon the ground. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 1 
(Fourteenth Series) 


tn Ses AgaMe RO Cx (K) 
2, Ni E R ie) 
3. O Ww I 
4. W oO oO D 


Correct answers to No. 1 have been received from: 
Alnwick, Amazing, Afelinda, Axenstein, Algonda, Are- 
dark, Aldebella, Abeille, Abacus, Ashbury, Aggio, Acorn, 
Aenea, A.A.A., Almeria, Abna, Arho, Ajanda, Alif, Agag, 
Ablighter, Archway, A.C.R., Abbotts, Avinnie, Ayei, 
Andrea, Aria, April, Arosa, Aston, Altanower, Anovice, 
Achilles, Alfordian, Amyand, Aeronaut, Abracadabra, 
Amsted, Alesley, Bluebeard, Britonia, Belinda, Brown- 
eyes, Belmanor, Briar-rose, Beauty, Bonniebell, Bute, 
B.U.W., Beta, Blackie, Bydand, Brian-boru, Beginnah, 
Bimbo, Bunny, Boz, Billee, Brutus, Bebena, Bricky, 
Bertha, Brockhill, Bulbul, Belmont, Castledene, Canti- 
niere, Claribelle, Clarelou, Cherry-cheeks, Claudia, Caris- 
sima, Cyprus, Courtier, Che-sara-sara, Chicot, Cleevi, 
Chiria, Cossack, Chippers, Carlos, Carbon, Chaos, Cass, 
Corban, C.R., Candun, Caldan, Coomb, Corrib, Corbi- 
niere, Cambridge, Cwrwda, Carrots,,Cheery-chich, Caste, 
Chinchin, Colepark, Cairo, Chippie, Claughton, Cheyne, 
Doll, Darekil, Dodpoller, Duquessa, Dainty, Duchess, 
Driscoll, Dignity, Dinah, Doune, Dumnorix, Dumps, 
Don, Dghuisa, Daxy, Dun, Duffer, Dorothee, Darallee, 
Dogfox, Donnetta, Daddy, Dalcros, Deer, Dolabella, 


Double Acrostic No. 4 


(Fourteenth Series) 


Succeeded poor Dan Leno at “ the Lane,” 

He and his donkey, old friends come again ; 
Broke down, alas, was sent to rest awhile 
Where the blue midland waters dance and smile. 


1. A slangy phrase for too much talk, you know, 
Because we wag this when we talk—or so. 
But with the bone of one quite asinine 
Samson despatched full many a Philistine. 

2. This queen is dead, notoriously so, 

Those who don't know it don't know much, ok no. 

3. He wrote philosophy at which men ‘ grind.”” 
Also it grinds, by water moved or wind. 

4. Kills thousands by its noisome pest, is more 
Deadly to man e’en than the blast of war. 

5. Monarch of Persia does this name affect, 
Russia would like his country. Some object. 
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Dittondene, Dale, Elex, Eastwind, Enos, Evelyn, Elle- 
ville, Edina, Elswitha, Eliot, Elms, Elizabeth, Eva- 
maria, Eiya, Esperance, Elmbank, Etteragram, Emerald, 
Enilorac, Ethie, Efsie, Fulwood, Fancy, Fog, Fuchsia, 
Fairy, Fralem, Floridelle, Fidelia, Flosager, Fern, 
Florence, Firenze, Ferret, Floss-silk, Florodora, Francis, 
Furry, Firefly, Freda, Fiora, Glen, Golden-girl, Grey- 
eyes, Golomine, Glynn, Grumgrizzly, Gollywog, Gasco, 
Glevum, Golo, Glenmalure, Gopher, Good-luck, Glad- 
wyn, Gem, Howitzer, Henwife, Helvellyn, Howardius, 
Harrington, Horsa, Hiawatha, Hoopoe, Heath, Hairy- 
heels, Hati, Hadith, Hemlock, Ibs, Ignota, Inverloddon, 
Idak, Joker, Jaelsee, Jacko, Jacey, Jed, Jersey, Jap, Kid, 
Kingsan, Kilbride, Katharina, Kathbaron, Kathleen, 
Kamora], Katinka, Kamsin, Keewee, Ko, Kempsey, Kiwi, 
Keys, Kinghawkes, Kroywen, Kimmerghame, Lengthing- 
ton, Louisa, Libussa, Lady-bower, Lulu, Ladybird, 
Leslie, Lannie, Livinopes, Lutra, Leep, Libra, Lorraine, 
Loveday, Links, Lhasa, Littlestone, Lamlash, Leonid, 
Myrtle, Mascotte, Massareene, Millamant, Mavourneen, 
M.L.H., Maise, Maldonada, Midge, Marion, Moremie, 
Madju, Mouth, Mars, Mem, Meg, Mervyn, Macaudax, 
Mourino, Mother-bunch, Mummer, Mealy, Marju, Mop, 
Machaon, Minatur, Marie, Miggins, Minorca, Mudjekee- 
wis, Nibs, Notserp, Nigger, Novice, Nimble, Nito, Nelto, 
Orchid, Old-owl, Ovalina, Oh-there, Oceanide, Oak, Oh- 
girls, Olea, Oku, Orion, Owen, Owlet, Pollywaddles, 
Paddy, Poop, Parabere, Pearlies, Pretty-well, Pegunhere, 
Pop, Peverel, Pathan, Primavera, Pearl, Pekoe, Pongo, 
Proby, Pixie, Polytock, Pebble, Petite-marie, Park, Pluto, 
Pizarro, Pongkyle, Paris, Piccino, Quill, Queerlock, Rha- 
gatt, Robin, Ryde, Ronpu, Redual, Riec,-Rielo, Ravens- 
worth, Roma, Raven,.Regina, Rockaway, Revlos, Rock, 
Reldas, Roy, Remus, Sophia, Sivart, Sillee, Skerry, 'Sea- 
star, Sweetbells, Serapion, Saskerre, St. Rowan, Snipe, 
Square, Supercargo, Scafell, She, Scraps, Seeker, Smart, 
Stodgy, Sturford, ‘Salmon, Sunbeam, Speranza, Senga, 
Simple, Stede, St. Quentin, Speedwell, Sa, ‘Shamrock, 
Southoe, Snark, Sheward, Tohburger, Tramps, Tiptilted, 
Tiballak, ‘Tootles, Tryandu,- Toby, Tobias-john, Tam- 
worth, Tim, Tangley, Troloss, Truth, Turbine, Tomwin, 
Trim, Titmouse, Trio, Turnip-top; Tax, Tyneth, Thumbi, 
Taffy, Tina, Usher, Ugly, Ugly-mug; Virginian, Veronica, 
Viola, Victor, Vinna, Wales, Wild-walker, Wynell, Wild- 
violet, Wimbledon, Weazel, Wildman, Wyst, Winifred, 
Worcester, Waughtauk, What-ho, Workitout Wasp, 
We-two, Wyvern, Wag, Waver, Xoc, Xpdnc,.Xit, Xam, 
Yalcrab, Ynl, Yeliab, Yasmar, Yahoo, Yamay, Yoko, 
Yelevets, Yma, Yentocs, Yellow, Zingari, Zulu, Zimmy, 
Zarabin, Zaza, Zaramak, Z.Z.Z., Zebra, Zythus, Zed, 
Zamzam. 


In reply to numerous inquiries jabout an atlas the 
Acrostic Editor can recommend Philip’s New General 
Handy Atlas. It has numerous large clear maps and a 
very copious index. Brewer's Reader's Handbook is very 
useful for allusions and names from well-known authors. 

In reply to. several solvers who have complained that 
they sent ‘perfectly correct’? answers to No. 12 and 
were not credited, all their cases have been gone into 
‘and they all put some other Japanese name than 
* Okuma,” such as ‘‘ Oyama,"’ ‘‘ Okada,’’ ‘‘ Okama,"’ or 
* Oxada," or ‘‘ fungus" instead of. ‘ fucus,’’ or left some 
light out, or some’similar error or s/tp.. There are too 
many to particularise further. 

“ Seeker '’ is requested to send answers on half-sheets 
of ordinary note paper as required by the rule. 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


The Cricketer’s Almanack.—An_ enthu- 
siastic cricketer once told me that county 
cricket in England lasted from January till 
September. The interpretation of this dark 
saying was that for him first-class cricket 


Copyright of ‘The Tatler” * 
A RESUSCITATED CRICKETER 


J. Darling, who after all is to visit England with 
the next Australian team 


began with the appearance of W7sdex in the 
new year. According to this reckoning my 
first experience of county cricket for 1905 
was on a bitter black afternoon the week 
before last in a ,big arm chair in front of a 
huge fire in the Métropole at Brighton. Better 
and bulkier than ever, the famous almanack 
made a most timely appearance just as we 
were all discussing the Australian team. B. 
J. T. Bosanquet gives his impressions of the 
M.C.C, tour in Australia in an article in 
which the chief interest lies in the opinion he 
formed of the comparative merits of present- 
day English and Australian cricketers. 
“Trumper, Noble, Duff, and Hill,” writes 
Mr. Bosanquet, ‘‘ were, of course, far superior 
to our four best batsmen, but the rest of our 
batting was superior to theirs. Noble and 
Duff have improved enormously since they 
were over here in 1902. The introduction of 
Cotter made a great deal of difference, and he 
should do very well over here. His action is 
a bit low, but he has plenty of pace, a sure 
foothold on any wicket, and can generally 
make the ball get up in a_ disconcerting 
fashion. Hopkins is a greatly - improved 
bowler and has changed his style. Noble 
was as good as ever. Gehrs is the most 
promising bat in Australia; his forcing 
strokes both back and forward are splendid. 
He has tremendous possibilities and might 
well be another Trumper. The chief need 
of Australian cricket is a right-hand bowler to 
take the place of Trumble, whose mantle may 
fall on Hopkins.” 


Trumble’s Mantle.—There is, perhaps, 
nothing very novel about Mr. Bosanquet’s 
criticism except his appreciation of Hopkins 
asa bowler. In 1go2, after the first match 
between M.C.C. and the Australians, P. F. 
Warner told me that Hopkins struck him as 
a bowler of great possibilities. There is no 
better judge in England than Warner of the 
qualities of unknown bowlers, and before the 
M.C.C. team started for Australia I hazarded 
in THE TATLER the suggestion. that Hopkins 
might possibly prove a stumbling block to 
some of the English batsmen. This sugges- 
tion C. B. Fry treated as a piece of unfounded 
guesswork, and it must be admitted that the 
bowling of Hopkins against the M.C.C. team 
—except in one match—did not carry out my 
prediction. Nonetheless it seems improbable 
that both Warner and Bosanquet should both 
have had their powers of judgment suspended 
in the case of Hopkins. Bosanquet, at any 
rate, has had a more extensive experience 
than Fry of the merits or failings of Hopkins, 
and | am inclined to think that next summer 
may vindicate his judgment. The places of 
honour in Wisden’s “ Portrait Gallery for 
1905” have been allotted to R. H. Spooner, 
P. A. Perrin, B. J. T. Bosanquet, E. A. Halli- 
well, and J. Hallows. As usual the portraits 
are excellently reproduced, but in the matter 
of selection there is perhaps some room for 
criticism. There is no fault to be found with 
the selection of Bosanquet, Spooner, and 
Hallows, all of whom last summer added to 
their reputation. Perrin, however, has been 
recognised for so long as one of the soundest 
batsmen in England that the presentation of 
his portrait somehow lacks topicality. If I 
might venture on a suggestion to Mr. Pardon 
it would be that J. N. Crawford might have 
been substituted for eithe: Perrin or Halliwell. 


The Billiard Championship. —After watch- 
ing the opening and final stages in the match 
between Dawson and Stevenson the impres- 
sion I carried away was that John Roberts 
could not give either of them even a nominal 
start with any certainty of success. By this I 
do not mean that either Stevenson or Dawson 
is a better player than Roberts, but simply 
that between the three men at 
present the difference in skill, or 
rather in scoring power, is exceed- 
ingly small. I have only seen 
Roberts twice since his return to 
England — at Manchester against 
Harverson and in London when 
he was playing Mitchell—and have 
no means of comparing his form 
with that of his only two rivals. It 
appeared to me last week that in 
the stereotyped positions at the top 
of the table both Stevenson 
and Dawson play with more 
mechanical accuracy than 
Roberts but that they lack his 
unrivalled resource in getting 
out of a difficulty. The top-of- 
the-table game in the hands of 
Dawson is almost as mono- 
tonous as the old spot stroke. 
Roberts is far too clever a 
showman to weary his patrons 
with dreary billiards however 
skilful, at any rate in an exhi- 
bition game, and for this reason 
it would not be safe to regard 
his play in London or the 
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ONE OF THE FOUR GREAT BATSMEN 


R. A. Duff, who has, of course, been included in the Australian team 


provinces as reliable samples of his skill. In 
an important match every player is bound to 
adopt the style of game most likely to win, 
and no fault at all is to be found with either 
Dawson or Stevenson for preferring certainty 
to brilliancy at the Argyll Hall. Nevertheless, 
I'do not believe that the public will stand too 
much of “ pot-the-red-and-cannon.” It may 
all be amazingly skilful but it is also amazingly 
uninteresting, and it was lack of interest that 
killed the equally skilful spot stroke. 


A Football Conundrum.—If the Corin- 
thians with their full team could not make 
even a colourable imitation of a fight against 
the Spurs at Leyton, why should they when 
deprived of their two best forwards—S. S. 
Harris and S.jH. Day—defeat the same oppo- 
nents at Tottenham by 2 goals to nil? It is 
true that at Tottenham the Spurs were without 
Woodward, but by no arithmetic can Wood- 
ward be proved to be equal to Harris plus Day. 
When the Corinthians were beaten so badly 
at Leyton I suggested that the heavy going 
was partially responsible for their defeat. 
In talking the matter over, however, with 
S. S. Harris the other day the old Cambridge 
captain told me that though the state of the 
ground was all against the Corinthians the 
real reason of their defeat was that all their 
players, backs and forwards alike, happened 
to be off their proper game in that particular 
match. If Mr. Harris’s explanation is correct 
it may be taken that the Corinthians won last 
Saturday week at Tottenham because by the 
turn of fortune’s wheel all their players 
happened to be at their best on that particular 
Saturday afternoon. The Spurs are so vari- 
able themselves that no one can tell what 
will happen when they meet equally variable 
opponents. 
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Wales and the West.—England’s first 
international match this season cannot have 
given much comfort to those critics who are 
so fond of recommending the Selection Com- 
mittee to pick the English team exclusively 
from the West of England. Of the many 
failures in the fifteen that represented England 
at Cardiff the most conspicuous was Irwin 
of Devonport Albion. After the. match there 
were the usual demands for a complete re- 
organisation of the side before England meets 
Scotland and Ireland, Writing, however, in 
the Daily Mail on the Monday after the 
Cardiff match, one of the Selection Committee, 
S. M. J. Woods to wit, hinted pretty plainly 
that the changes in the English fifteen for 
the remaining international matches will not 
be numerous. If the Selection Committee 
have the courage of their convictions they 
will choose the same fifteen which failed so 
miserably at Cardiff to do duty against Ireland, 
after finding substitutes for Irwin and Dillon. 
Irwin has certainly not those qualities required 
in an international full-back, and it has been 
evident for some months that Dillon is not 
the player he was last season. Apart, how- 
ever, from Irwin and Dillon, the team which 
represented England against Wales ought to 
stand an excellent chance of defeating Ireland. 
For the purposes of international football the 
Irish ‘‘ threes ” may be regarded as a negligible 
quantity, and provided the English forwards 
can hold the scrums Raphael, Coopper, and 
Palmer will not meet with much opposition 
from the defence. On the other hand, if 
Ireland can put into the field such a set of 
forwards as represented her in 1894 we have 
no forwards in England capable of stopping 
them. Where the English Selection Com- 
mittee is to find a team likely to beat 
Scotland is quite another question. 


Amateurs v. Professionals.—I suppose the 
Football Association viewed the Amateurs of 
the South v. Professionals of the South match 
in the light of an eliminating trial, although 
they have not yet picked the teams for the 
North vy. South match. 1 hope | am not dis- 
closing any confidences if | say 
that on the day after the elimi- 
nating trial at Tottenham one of 
the Selection Committee told me 
that S. S. Harris might be regarded 
as a certainty for his international 
cap this season. Harris so far 
resembles G. O. Smith that he 
seems always able to adapt himseif 
to his surroundings except in Old 
Westminster matches, in which he 
seldom shines. One of G. O- 
Smith’s many virtues was the 
ready way he accommodated him- 
self to the professional environ- 
ment of an international match 
after having played right through 
the season with the Corinthians 
and Old Carthusians. With all 
his surpassing merits R. E. Foster 
lacked this gift of adaptability. In 
the international match at the 
Crystal Palace in I1g0t he was 
individually the best forward on 
the English side, but his neglect 
of his partner, Blackburn, was 
wholesale and complete. It was 
not that Blackburn was playing 
badly, but simply that his methods 
were not those to which Foster 
was accustomed. Foster, in fact, 
preferred to play his own game 
rather than recast his notions of 
how football should be played. 


A Test of Endurance.—Even those supe- 
rior persons who are always telling us that 
professional football is a trade and not a sport 
might have found something to admire in the 
first of the replayed cup ties between Fulham 


ENGLAND V. WALES 
The captain of the Welsh side 


and Manchester United. The quality of the 
football is neither here nor there; as a trial of 
endurance it was a really great game. If pro- 
fessional footballers are only bent on money- 
making it is difficult to understand why they 
do not choose some less exhausting pursuit 
than a two hours’ cup tie on a treacherous 


ENGLAND V. WALES 
The captain of the English side, F. M. Stout, and Mr. Rowland Hill 
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surface of heavy mud. How some of the 
players got through that last half-hour is a 
marvel. Four at least of the Fulham men 
looked completely pumped out before the end 
of the second half, and I fancy that the 
referee must have felt some compunction 
about ordering an extra half-hour when 
he saw the condition of Fitchett. As to 
the result of the meeting on Monday between 
Fulham and Manchester I forbear to prophesy 
especially as the match will be old history 
when this particular issue of THE TATLER 
appears. Judging, however, from what 1 
saw last Wednesday I regard Fulham as the 
better team, but “ better” and “ worse” have 
not much meaning where cup ties are con- 
cerned. For good or evil professional foot- 
ball is evidently as well established in London 
as it has been for the past ten years in the 
provinces, Some 20,000 spectators saw the 
replayed tie at Fulham, and I was told that only 
an unappreciable percentage of these came 
from Lancashire. A game, a sport, a trade, 
or whatever you like to call it, which can draw 
a crowd of 20,000 on’a busy week-day can- 
not be sneered out of existence. The London 
Association would better consult its own 
interest by recognising facts which are un- 
deniably plain. In these democratic days a 
football] House of Lords is an impossibility. 


Compressed Bridge.—Truly ‘it is an age 
of tabloid knowledge. Mr. William Dalton’s 
excellent little book, Bridge at a Glance, has 
now been followed by Foster’s Sridge 
Maxims. The general scope of both books is 
the same—an attempt to impart a maximum 
of knowledge! with a minimum of trouble to 
the learner. The arrangement of Mr. |Fos- 
ter’s booklet is not so convenient as that 
adopted by Mr. Dalton, but for all that in 
Bridge Maxims he has managed to compress 
a wonderful store of information jlikely to be 
of service even to the fairly advanced player. 

Railways and Football. — The Great 
Western Railway Company have recently 
shown their enterprise in the direction of 
affording a quick service of trains for the 
conveyance at cheap fares of 
spectators to and from the Queen’s 
Park Rangers’ ground at Park 
Royal, where the company have a 
station adjacent to the enclosure. 
An attractive illustrated booklet 
has been issued by the company, 
including, amongst other things, a 
map showing the route to Park 
Royal, the special fares in opera- 
tion, fixture lists of the Queen’s 
Park Rangers’ first and reserve 
teams, and other details of im- 
mense value to followers of the 
game. The book, which is of a 
very convenient size and can be 
carried in the waistcoat pocket, 
can be obtained free at any of the 
Great Western or Tube stations 
in London. M. R.R. 
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Matrimony.—The scene is an 
Irish steeplechase. The horsrs 
have just passed the post with 
Matrimony leading. A farmer who 
has heavily backed Greyhen is 
pushing his way through the 
crowds unable to see the winner. 
He says to a neighbour, “ Who 
was first?” ‘Ah sure,” says the 
latter meaningly, “you might 
know ; it’s what all the women are 
running after.” 
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JACOBEAN SCROLL-ARM CHAIR 


From the collection of T. E. Price Stretche, Esq. 
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Parquetry Floors.—The parquetry floor 
made its appearance in England early in the 
eighteenth century as a fashion from France. 
Its later development is repellent with its 
intricate geometric patterns which have five 
or six coloured woods of various shades of 
brown and yellow. As used in 
the old French palaces, such as 
Fontainebleau, the herring-bone 
pattern and the square wood 
block were those most employed. 
There is a quiet reticence about 
these parquetry halls in ‘ which 
the world rejoiced to point its 
toes in gigues, gavottes, and 
minuets.” Here was the origin 
of the true parquetry floor, but 
nowadays it is usually only the fringe 
of a room that is considered necessary 
to receive attention. The middle of 
the floor is little other than a hollow 
mockery. 


An Italian Frame.—There seems 
no end to the glorious treasures of 
Italian art in the days of Leonardo da 
Vinci, of Michael Angelo, and of 
Raphael. In every town in Italy fine 
work was being produced, master artists 
in silver andin gold, workers in enamel, 
tapestry-weavers, wood-carvers, and 
metal-chasers, all with unstinted enthu- 
siasm scattered the creations of: their 
genius with profusion on every hand. In 
this golden period of art were produced 
the masterpieces for the possession of 
which every civilised country now con- 
tends. In painting, architecture, wood- 
work, and in furniture all that has come 
since has derived its inspiration from 
Italy. The frame of wood which we 
illustrate is Italian of the second half of 
the sixteenth century. It is finely carved 
with floral scrollwork, volutes, female 
terminal figures, rosettes, and other 
ornament. Over three centuries have 
passed and nothing equal to this has ever 
been produced in England. France may have 
emulated it, Spain may have striven to snatch 
the palm, the Flemish wood-carver and his 
Elizabethan contemporary had a renaissance 
of their own, but after all itis to Italy that 
one always turns, 
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Treasure - hunting. — The search for 
“curios” has become something more than 
a hobby and has approached the stage of 
mania with many people. Of course, profes- 
sional searchers for what is good and yalu- 
able have explored Europe with no less 
thoroughness than the Dark Continent was 
opened up by Stanley. Hunt though one 
may it becomes increasingly difficult on the 
beaten track to discover valuable master- 
pieces or neglected gems. The Italian 
Government have for many years prevented 
the exportaticn of the country’s heirlooms, 
and recently the Spanish Government, owing 
to the depredations made by millionaires 
upon the national art assets, have passed a 
similar measure. Sweden has many fine 
castles in which art objects have lain undis- 
turbed for centuries since the days of Queen 
Christina ; the great Shaksperean find recently 
made there suggests the existence of many 
other art treasures. But more particularly 
now Russia offers great inducements to the 
millionaire collector as it is known that some 
of the finest pieces of old French furniture in 
the world are in the possession of the Russian 
nobility. 
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CARVED WOOD FRAME ENRICHED BY PAINTING AND GILDING 


Italian —late sixteenth century 


Jacobean Scroll-arm Chairs.—In the two 
fine specimens of scroll-arm chairs we illus- 
trate it is interesting to note the difference in 
angle between the two types of scroll arm- 
rest used. In the one case the downward 
dip is very pronounced, almost to the point of 
becoming no longer of use as a support for 
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JACOBEAN SCROLL-ARM CHAIR 


From the collection of T. E. Price Stretche, Esq. 


the arms. In chairs of this period a very 
noticeable feature is the economy of wood, or 
rather labour, used in the manufacture. In 
the specimen having the carved rosettes on 
the back the absence of any variation from 
crude up-and-down straight lines from the 
two back legs upwards, besides 
indicating economy of labour 
shows paucity of design on the 
part of the maker. Practically 
the whole back, including the 
legs, is one flat surface of wood, 
and the clumsy nature of the legs 
accentuates this. Thoroughly 
English in character as these 
chairs are and pleasing to the 
the Jacobean chair- 
maker had much in grace to learn 
from the Continent. In the other chair 
having typical Jacobean carved panel, 
the surrounding stiles are inlaid with 
pearwood and ebony. The wooden 
pegs or dowelpins joining the seat to 
the front legs are visible in genuine 
examples such as this. 
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Modernity in Chairs.—A Chippen- 
dale chair weighs about half as much 
as an ordinary Jacobean chair ; this is 
partly because the former is mahogany 
and the latter oak, but mainly because 
Chippendale eliminated all unnecessary 


wood and mastered the principles 
governing the. requirements as_ to 
strength. It was in his day and the 


time immediately preceding him that 
the curved back which recognised that 
the human back in repose is arched 
came into more general use. Chip- 
pendale wisely departed from ‘he 
upright straight back and set his 
chair-backs at an angle from the 
seats, but unfortunately he frequently 
adopted the French ribbon decora- 
tion which occurred in the chair-back 
exactly where the body of the sitter 
needs a concave design. Later the spoon- 
shaped back came into use, and in more 
modern days of sumptuous upholstery par- 


ticular attention has been given to the 
exact angles required by the sitter in 


order to give him the maximum amount of 
comfort, A. Hi. 
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Lonpon. 

MY’ DEAR PRISCILLA,—Here have | been 

picturing you—like poor Beau Brummel 
in the days of his poverty—giving imaginary 
receptions at night with only yourself present 
and suffering all the horrors of ev2zui when 
the frost made hunting 
impossible, and all the 
time you have been en- 
joying youself as much, 
if not more, in your 
Norfolk fastnesses than | 
have been within a stone’s 
throw of Piccadilly. No 


wonder your wardrobe 
wants replenishing and 


you are ready to adventure 
your last penny in accom- 
plishing it. 

As regards my last 
letter you object that my 
remarks anent court gowns 
were incomplete and that 
I neglected to mention the 


subject of court trains 
altogether. 
As a matter of fact 


court trains are, in a way, 
outside the vagaries of 
fashion. You can have 
velvet, satin, brocade, silk, 
chiffon, mousseline de soie 
—what you will, provided 
you choose it with due 
relition to the gown. It 
stands to reason, too, that 
each of these represents a 
whole army of variations, 
as for instance the dif- 
ferent satins such as satin 
mousseline, satin de laine, 
and | do not know how 
many others. 

Naturally the woman 
of an economical tu:n of 


mind chooses her court 
train with a good deal 
ore forethought even 


than she spends on the 
gown itself. When once 
she has made her curtsey 
to her Sovereigns she will 
probably have it trans- 
formed into an opera coat 
or cloak, in the 
solid materials, such as 
satin or brocade, are al- 
ways advisable. She will, 
besides, have to exercise 
the same discretion with 
regard to the dvoderie with 
which it is embellished, 
and will probably decide upon some good 
lace in lieu of the exquisite flower designs of 
to-day. For those, however, who have not 
to try and the difficult lesson that 
“economy is a great income” there is no- 
thing prettier than the train of chiffon or 


which 
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mousseline with trails of silk or chiffon 
flowers, while several of the new court gowns 
will be enriched with trains of silver or gold 
tissue exquisitely embroidered in raised 
flowers to match, roses being favoured above 
all others. 


BLACK VELVET MANTEAU 


Trimmed with Irish point and silk embroidery (Maison Drecoll) 


Now that the fiat has gone forth that 
blouses shall be 4/ovsant no longer, or at 
least very little compared to what we con- 
sidered necessary a short while ago, belts have 
become a very important item. I might write 
you a whole dissertation on these if I could 
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only be sure of your patience, for where a 
wide piece of satin ribbon wound twice round 
the waist and tied on one side with a bow 
finished with long ends used to suffice us 
very well with morning blouses, something 
very much tauter and trimmer is necessary 
nowadays. As a matter 
of fact the blouses are 
more in the nature of tight 
bodices with distinct 
“waists” to them, and 
the belts frequently take 
the form of the ci-devant 
Swiss belt, carried out— 
when it is a case of morn- 
ing wear—in leather of 
every imaginable shade 
and supplemented with a 
double row of tiny buttons, 
Some very smart examples 
in the wzl/e lumidre have 
in addition a wee watch 
pocket, and in every case 
they must, of course, fit 
immaculately —a Swiss 
belt, the points of which 
curl outwards instead of 
lying flat being one of the 
most unsightly articles of 
attire that I can conjure 
up in my mind’s eye. 

l have becn mentally 
grumbling of late that 
what with one thing and 
another fashionable novel- 
ties are few and far 
between, but here is one 
which shows that in spite 
of La Mode’s sober taste 
for velvet gowns and 
simple, well-cut _ tailor- 
mades she is not going to 
let us off without some 
vagaries of a more frivo- 
lous nature. It is a new 
and fashionable trimming 
composed of an applica- 
tion of coloured kid in a 
rather conventional design 
upon a foundation of tulle, 
either pleated « r gathered. 
The result is decidedly 
effective even though the 
idea is undoubtedly bizarre, 
and I saw it applied toa 
Riviera gown of very fine 
satin-faced white dra, 
with the addition of en- 
crustations of Venetian 
lace, the whole producing 
a most charming exsemble. 
Another eccentricity of La 
Mode’s in the matter of kid is coloured sea- 
weed for millinery, but whatever success it 
may have in the gay city | do not think we 
shall give it much of a welcome on this side 
the Channel. It would make an English- 
woman look ridiculous.x—Yours, DELAMIRA. 


Reuilinger 
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The Well-edressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


he spring season will witness some very 
curious contrasts in the matter of 
millinery, One of the chief prognostications 
for Ze printemps appears to be that some of 
the newest and smartest toques carried out in 
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fancy straw will be very small indeed, while 
we are promised a veritable season of ribbons, 
trimmings of this description being preferred 
even before flowers. * 
4 4 

Feathers are likewise to have a_ great 
vogue, especially those which have been 
filched from a variety of different sources and 
made up into one fascinating whole, and 
which our neighbours on the other side of 
the Channel would describe as plumes 
Jantaisie. Among flowers for spring wear 
the violet has been hitherto supreme, and 
Parma violets have been seen ad nauseam. 
In the coming season, however, a certain 
downfall is predicted for this favourite flower, 
and lilac is to take premier rank as the 
blossom most in favour. 


m4 NS 
Next to lilac, tiny roses, forget-me-nots, 
pansies, and lilies of the valley will be much 
en évidence, and these will be carried out in 
silk or velvet as the case may be in a slightly 
darker shade than the toque which they 
adorn, A very pretty toque made for the 
Cairo season was fashioned of tulle arranged 
in wee superposed frills, the brim or | order 
being composed of lines of chenille one above 
the other. It was designed in a pale orchid 
mauve, the chenille being of a deeper shade 
than the tulle, while the trimming consisted 

of a cluster of orchids on the left side. 


One hears a great deal anent the beautiful 
new designs in jewellery which have lately 
been issued by the Parisian Diamond Com- 
pany of 85, New Bond Street; 143, Regent 
Street; and the Burlington Arcade. The 
extraordinary skill in workman- 
ship and the exquisite daintiness 
of the designs have gained for the 
firm a unique reputation, and it 
is only the veritable expert who 
can dare to hope that he will 


be able to tell the difference 
between the real “gems of 


the earth and ocean” and the 
marvellous imitations which 
are to be found in these show- 
rooms. Fashion prognostications 
point to the fact that the popu- 
larity of necklets and pendants 
is considerably on the increase 
while the vogue for elbow sleeves 
has made bracelets quite a 
necessary part of a woman’s 
toilette, and jewelled pins and 
combs represent other important 
items. 
4 mS 

Some very pretty bridge 
coatees are being fashioned in 
the atelzers of smart couturiéres 
with a special view to the bridge 
“afternoons ” between the hours 
of tea and dinner. A very smart 
example was designed in mole- 
coloured panne trimmed with 
tarnished silver lace and finished 
in the style of Louis XV. with 
wide revers and pocket flaps. 
It opened over a most 
elaborate vest of the 
palest blue chiffon with 
encrustations of 
point de venise, 
while the sleeves 
were of elbow 
length, full on the shoulders and 
rucked below, being finished 
with wide turned-back cuffs 
trimmed with silver softened 
with lace ruffles, which were 
kept at a reasonable length. 
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Small bows of satin ribbon 
form a very important item in 
the toilette up-to-date. Some 
of the new sleeves are slashed 
up on the inner or outer side 
from the elbow to the shoulder 
and caught together again with 
little bows of satin, velvet, and 
panne, showing the arm _be- 
tween. The effect is very 
good, the sleeve itself being 
full and gathered or rucked 
all the way down, 
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Many of the new hats which i 
are appearing in Cairo and on 7 
the Riviera are fashioned of % 
horsehair and horsehair lace. | 
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The dretelle frock is much 
in favour for little girls, and 
can be carried out beth in 
warm and light materials. 
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Spanish lace embroidered in gold is a 
very favourite item just now in the Parisian 
evening toilette. It is another evidence of 
the immense demand for gold embroideries, 
which, in spite of the extended popularity 
that they have enjoyed, are more fashionable 
than ever. Tarnished silver has the same 
“vovue” this season, while among the 
favourite “ ball-dress’’ materials which are 
still to be seen in all the most exclusive 
fashion centres is mousseline de soie shading 
from a very pale to a very deep tone. 
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The curious ecclesiastical-looking felt hat 
which has been adopted by many women 
for morning wear, and which was formerly 
trimmed with nothing more elaborate or 
ornate than a silk cord knotted or tied ina 
bow on one side, is now supplemented with a 
bunch of flowers or a cluster of feathers. 
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We have had sales in drapery, household 
linen, boots and shoes, toilettes, and what not, 
but a sale of jewellery is a temptation indeed 
and is calculated to charm the money out of 
our pockets zolens volens. Such a tempta- 
tion is, however, offered us by J. W. Bens: n, 
Ltd., 25, Old Bond Street, W. They have 
purchased an exceptionally unique collection 
of jewels from the stock of an eminent West- 
end pearl and diamond 
merchant who is retiring 
from business, and these 
they are offering at spe- 


cially low prices. The 
stock consists of rings, 


necklaces, bracelets, pen- 
dants, and tiaras of the 
finest quality and carried 
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AN AFTERNOON GOWN 


Of brown velvet trimmed with shaded broderie 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Day—Tuesday, February 7 

General Contango Days—Wednesday, Jan. 25, and Wednesday, Feb. 8 
Pay Days—Friday, January 27, and Friday, February 10 
Consols—Wednesday, February 1 


Bank Rate, Three per Cent. 


Money.—An increase of 13 millions, derived almost entirely from 
the return of cash from the country, brought the Bank Keserve last 
week up to 24 millions. [he money market is easier on the expected 
arrival of over a million in gold from Egypt. The matwing on 
Saturday last of 2} millions of new Treasury Bills leaves 4 millions 
of this series outstanding for repayment—14 millions on February 28 
and the remainder on March g. All the bar gold available in New 
York for the next two months has been engaged for shipment to 
Paris, its ultimate destination probably being Russia. The flow of 
gold to St. betersburg from the international markets promises to be 
two or three times larger in 1905 than was the case last year, for the 
troops in the Far East will have 
to be paid in bank notes which 
must be secured by gold imported 
from abroad. 


The Stock Markets.—The 
strike among the Russian dock- 
yard men, which Jed up to the 
massacre in the streets of St. 
Petersburg on Sunday, was made 
the most of by the Stock Exchange 
bears last week. Business was 
paralysed, not because there was 
heavy pressure of sales but 
because London was afraid that 


a 


Berlin and Paris would want to 
sell. Consols were sold down 
below 88 as a hedge against 


commitments in Internationals. 
The liquidation of weak accounts 
for the rise in the Kaffir Circus 
came upon a market upset by 
canards, of which the most absurd 
was that the Chinese on the Rand 
had refused to work in the mines. 
The Home Railway dividends were 
well up to expectations, the Bertha 
5+ per cent. being exceptionally 
vood, but the market was not in 
a mood to be pleased, and a dis- 
appointment in the South-Eastern 
and Chatham statement, involy- 
ing, perhaps, £20,000 of net 
revenue, was the signal for a sharp 
fallin Dover A. Anglo-American 
Telegraph Stocks suffered from yet 
another dividend disappointment, 
and two or three of the leading 
Dry Goods companies are making 
the smallest distributions within 
the past fourteen years. In brief, the adverse points have all been 
to the fore, and almost the only exception to the prevailing dulness 
has been found in the Brewery section, where Bieckert’s issues have 
led a fairly general rise. 


The Chairman of the Consolidated Gold Fields. —Five-and-twenty 
years ago Lord Harris, the enthusiastic captain of Kent County, took 
out an English cricket team to Australia. In the present year of 
grace Lord Harris, G.C.S.1., G.C.I.E, is atthe helm of some of the 
most important financial undertakings in the kingdom, In the 
meantime he has been Under-Secretary for India and for War in a 
Salisbury Ministry, Governor of Bombay, and Assistant-Adjutant- 
General of the Imperial Yeomanry in the Boer War. It was owing 
to the duties appertaining to the last-named appointment that he 
resigned in 1900 the vice-presidency of the National Telephone 
Company, though he still retains his seat upon the board. In July, 
1899, he accepted the chairmanship of the Consolidated Gold Fields 
of South Africa and of the South African Gold Trust, and from that 
time onwards his pronouncements upon South African questions 
have been looked forward to alike by politicians and investors as of 
invariable weight and value. At the Gold Fields meeting in 
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November, 1902, when the Stock Exchange had bit partially appre- 
ciated the effects of the miscarriage of the peace boom, Lord 
Harris foreshadowed exactly the period of depression and stagnation 
that hung over the new colonies throughout 1993. 

Twelve months later, when pessimism reigned supreme in the 
markets, it was his privilege to strike the first note of hope that had 
been heard for many along day. The bears of Throgmorton Street 
dubbed him optimist in November, 1903, for they liked not the con- 
fidence with which he spoke of the turning of the tide. He told his 
audience without equivocation that Gold Fields shares at 5} were lower 
than the intrinsic value of the company’s holdings justified, and he 
spoke in the most emphatic manner of the early removal of the 
labour difficulty on the Rand. It is now a matter of history how 
exactly Lord Harris’s forecasts on both occasions were borne out 
by events. 

Last week he was called upon for a pronouncement upon the 
Chinese labour situation under circumstances of some delicacy. 
Lord Teynham, chairman of the Rand Victoria Mines, Ltd., a com- 
pany closely associated with the Consolidated Gold Fields, made a 
statement at the annual meeting to the effect that the British Govern- 
ment was waverin« in its attitude on the Rand labour question, that 
the Chinamen now in the Trans- 
vaal and on the way were to Le 
regarded as an experiment, and 
that the Government neant to 
stem the tide of incoming labourers 
until the experiment had been 
proved a success. It devolved 
upon Lord Harris to correct the 
misapprehension caused in Stock 
Exchange circles by Lord Teyn- 
ham’s irresponsible statement, and 
the concise and tactful manner in 
which this was done was charac- 
teristic of the diplomatist. Know- 
ing as we do, he said, how entirely 
dependent the Transvaal is upon 
the steady progress of its mines it 
is inconceivable that the peop'e 
who are shortly to have self- 
government wou'd view with satis- 
faction any suggestion that the 
introduction of Chinese is in any 
way to be checked. 

The New Trusts.—The 
market was expecting last week 
to receive fuller particulars of a 
newly-formed Kaffir Trust said to 
have a capital of 2 millions in £4 
shares, half of which are to be 
issued at once, while the first 
shareholdcrs are to have prior 
rights of subscription over the 
remaining half. It was under- 
stood that the Consolidated Gold 
Fields of South Africa would sub- 
scribe £350,000 and allow the new 
company to particip&te to the extent 
of 20 per cent. in all its new opera- 
tions. In return the Consolidated 
Gold Fields are to receive £10,000 per annum towards management 
expenses and 20 per cent. of the profits for ten years. It is not to be 
wondered at, in the disorganised state of the Kaffir circus last week, 
that this flotation remains in abeyance. The market hardly knows 
at present what to make of these new Trusts. The prevalent idea is. 
that the public may possibly be induced to put money into Trust 
shares which they would not find for a mining proposition pure and 
simple. In the result the money will probably find its way into 
identicaliy the same quarter. There were rumours a few days 
back of the formation of a West African Trust with acapital of 
£350,000, of which six-sevenths were to be devoted straight away 
to the taking over of the shareholdings of the executors of the 
late Mr. Percy Tarbutt. It will be time enough to discuss this 
project seriously when an attempt is made to put the shares upon 
the market. In the meantime the proposition appears particularly 
unalluring. 


Russell 


G.C.1.E. 


Bogus Gold Fields Certificates.—The topics of the past week 
include yet another item in which the name of the Consolidated 
Gold Fields of South Africa figures. As far back as September, 1903, 
the joint secretaries of this company found it necessary to issue a 
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public warning to prevent the possibility of certain bearer certificates 
of the Consolidated Gold Fields (Rand), Ltd., b.ing mistaken for 
genuine Gold Fields Shares. It seems that early in the month 
named the registration was effected in Guernsey, where registration 
fees are low, of a company with a nominal capital of two millions, 
and it was ascertained that the parties behind this obviously bogus 
concern had some twelve months previously registered in London 
the Consolidated Gold Fields (General), Ltd., with a puny capital of 
£1,000, the shares of which were offered for sale by circular at a 
price exactly corresponding with the ruling quotation at the moment 
of the shares in Lord Harris’s company. It would have been 
supposed that the publicity given by the secretaries of the latter 
company to the fraudulent attempts that were being made to pass off 
these bogus shares would have spoilt the game of the swindlers. 
Last week’s news from Paris, however, announces the arrest of a 
man and woman in connection with the placing in circulation in 
France of a large block of certificates resembling those of the 
Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa. On investigation it 
appears that these are the certificates of three companies, two of 
which are those in regard to which the official warning was published 
sixteen months ago. The swindlers have been most precise in thcir 
" attempts at deception, for the bogus 
certificates have coupon sheets 
attached from which nine coupons 
are missing, the exact number 
detached in the case of the 
genuine Gold Fields certificates. 


Colombian Bonds,—There is 
one class of speculative investor 
for whom the bonds of defaulting 
governments, South or Central 
American for choice, have a pecu- 
liar fascination. At the beginning 
of last week Colombian bonds 
were momentarily as high as 33, 
though under the influence of the 


all - pervading depression they 
subsequently relapsed to 29}, 
This 33 represents high-water 


mark for a speculative security in 
which very extensive dealings have 
taken place during the past two 
years,. A glance over the history 
of the debt would seem to provoke 
a query as to wherein lies the 
attraction of such things for the 
British capitalist. In the year 
1873 the New Granada External 
debt, amounting with arrears of 
interest to some six and a half 
millions sterling, was converted 
into two millions External debt of 
the United States of Colombia 
bearing 42 per cent. interest until 
1878, after which date 4% per cent. 
interest was to be paid by quarterly 
coupons. Default occurred over 
the coupon of October, 1879, and 
then for a period of 17} years the bondholders were left to stew in 
their own juice. In December, 1896, however, a settlement was 
arranged under which principal and 43 per cent. arrears of interest 
aggregating over 3} millions were converted into £2,700,000 new 
bonds carrying 14 per cent. interest, rising by periodical increases to 
3 per cent. Of this loan all but £45,000 is still outstanding. For 
two ‘years anda half interest was paid upon the new bonds, and 
then'on January 1, 1goo, a fresh default occurred. 

The present bonds are carrying coupons for nearly six years in 
airear, representing about £12 per bond. In the middle of 1903 
the state of Panama seceded from the Colombian Republic, but the 
bulls hope that the Republic of Panama will so far appreciate 
its new dignity as to assume the responsibility of some portion of 
the old debt. Rumour further states that negotiations are proceeding 
between the Council of Foreign Bondholders and a special envoy 
who has been sent from Colombia to Europe with tolerably full 
powers. The idea is that the arrears will be funded in some way 
and that interest payments will be resumed on a two per cent. basis 
with an increase to three per cent. at no distant date. The question 
is how far this possibility has been discounted in the rise in the 
market price of Colombian bonds which has brought them up from 
144 as the lowest quotation of 1904. 
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The Stock Exchange Rifle Club.—One of the interesting events 
of last week was the third annual meeting of the Stock Exchange 
Rifle Club. This flourishing organisation, which has a_ present 
membership of 413, is the outcome of the military enthusiasm 
aroused in Throgmorton Street during the Boer War. The House, 
it will be remembered, sent out some 120 of its members and clerks 
for active service in South Africa, and experience quickly suggested 
the desirability of extending the knowledge of how to use the rifle 
among young men who might not be attracted by the volunteer 
movement. In November, rgo1, Mr. John Wilson of the Colonial 
Market, the present honorary secretary, secured the co-operation of 
Colonel R. W, Inglis, V.D., and together they have brought the club 
from small beginnings to its present prosperity. The balance sheet 
and accounts submitted last week show the receipt of £296 for the 
year’s subscriptions and cash balances in the hands of the honorary 
treasurer and at the bank of over £2,200, The club champion of 
the year 1904 is Mr. G. R. Jackman, winner of the Inglis Cup for 
the grand aggregate of seven best scores made at Bisley in spoon 
competitions during the season, and also winner of the Hoskier 
Memorial Rifle, a trophy open to annual competition by clerks only, 
which keeps alive the memory of Lieut.-Colonel Frank Harold 
Hoskicr of the 3rd Middlesex 
Artillery Volunteers, a member of 
the House killed at Stormberg in 
February, 1900. The other chief 
prizes of the club are the Challenge 
Cup presented by Mr. William 
Newall for the*encouragement of 
shooting at disappearing khaki- 
coloured targets ; a Challenge Cup 
for handicap shooting presented 
by the late Mr. Daniel Marks, to 
whose memory a note of affection 
and respect is recorded in the 1904 
report ; and a series of life-member- 
ship nominations to the N.R.A, 


Our — portrait is that of 
Colonel R. W. Inglis, V.D., 
chairman of the council and 


honorary treasurer of the club. 
Many years’ service with the 
London Irish Rifles have given 
this fine sportsman and organiser 
an invaluable experience, which he 
has placed at the disposal of the 
club. But he has done more, for 
he has provided at a cost of many 
thousands of pounds what was at 
first called the Club House, but has 
just been renamed “The Rifle 
and Revolver Club,” in Borer’s 
Passage, Devonshire Square, 
E.C., close to the Liverpool Street 
Station. The building, which 
was opened for the use of mem- 
bers of the club in November, 
1904, includes two rifle ranges 


INGLIS, V.D. and one revolver range for ser- 
vice shooting with the Morris 
tube or adapter. The ranges are in charge of Mr. M. J. 


Moriarty, an old soldier, and are equipped with every variety of 
target. Reverting to the season’s competitions, | must not omit to 
mention the result of that for the Office Challenge Trophy, for teams 
of four members of the club, all engaged in the office of any firm or 
official department of the Stock Exchange. Much to the satisfaction 
of Colonel Inglis, this trophy was won last year by the team from his 
own Office, that of Messrs. McAnally and Inglis, who had as their 
closest rivals the representatives of the Settlement Department, the 
Buying In and Selling Out Department, and Messrs, Vivian Gray 
and Co. 


A Topical Parody.—I was much amused at a City dinner the 
other evening in watching the faces of some of the guests during a 
recital by that clever entertaincr, Mr. Nelson Jackson, of his para- 
phrase in the flamboyant Rudyard Kipling style of the good old 
nursery rhyme of ‘ Little Jack Horner.” The last stanza is worth 
quotation :— 


Thus ends the tale of the greedy little Scaramouch ! 

He's now promoting companies, but finds plums just the same, 
And the looting is no harder, 
For the City is the larder, 

And the greenhorns find the pie for little Jack to play the game! 
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